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Among: the numerous writers who have chosen to 
embody Indian themes in English literature, Reginald 
Heber is entitled to a high place. Heber made Ids mark 
in several ways, — as an author of popular hymns, as a 
critic, a divine, and a journalist. Descended from an old 
Yorkshire family, he was born, in 17S3, at Malpas, a 
village of which his father was for many years co-rector. 
His education was guided to a great extent by his elder 
brother Richard, who was Scott’s collaborator in the 
Border Minstrelsy. At seventeen, Heber entered Oxford, 
and three years later won the Newdigate Prize there witli 
a poem on ‘Palestine ’. An interesting visit, paid at the 
time by Sir Walter Scott to Heber in his Oxford rooms, 
is recorded by Lockhart in his Life of Scott. In ISOS 
Heber won a Fellowsliip at All Souls College and proceed- 
ed on a continental tour. He cliose a somewhat original 
route, which included the northern countries that are 
the region of the sagas, Russia, the Balkan States, 
Austria, and Germany. Everywhere Heber was a care- 
ful and minute student of customs and manners, of plants, 
animals, and buildings, and when he toured in India in later 
3 'ears, he was fond of instituting comparisons between 
different countries he had visited, and discovering strange 
points of resemblance. Returning from the tour in 1806, 
he took orders, and settled the next year in the living of 
Ilodnet to which he may be said to have devoted his life- 
work, earning the sincere gratitude of tlie parish. He 
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received vanous ccclesiasbcaJ piefcrments and his fair 
proap«:ts of eminence at home naturally Jed him to hesitate 
long over the offer of the Indian bishopnc m 1822 After 
consulting old Anglo-Indians and doctors he deaded to 
go to India inspired by evangelistic real to comert the 
people of India- 

To Indian readers the most interesting o{ Heber’s writ 
mgs is the Journal which he wrote dunng his vnsitations 
all over India i On tlie lOlh June 1823 he sailed for 
India with his family and landed m India after a voj-age 
of more than three montlis and a half on October 3rd 
On June 15 1824 the Bisliop left Calcutta for a visitation 
through the upper provinces of India. He went east ti 
Dacm and turning l«ck went through MonghjT and 
]lu^a^ to Benares From Benares he passed west to 
Allahabad Cawupur Lucknow BareilJ> Almorah, Meerut 
and Delhi From Delhi he turned south-east to Agra, 
and passed south west to Ajmere. From Rajputana he 
went to Daroda returning thence to Calcutta In August 
and September 1823 he visited Cevlon. On January 
30ili 1826 he sailed again tor the soutJi of India. The 
Journal do^ with accounts of Madras Mahababpuram 
and Sadtas Details of tus last sojourn in southern India 
are to 1* gathered from his letters one of which dated 
2lst March is written frmn Chidambaram (which he 
calls Chillumbrum) , another dated 28th March IS from 
Tanjorc, and a third dated 1st April is from Trichiro 
poly He died on the 3rd Apnl at Tnctunopoly, where 
he lies buried 
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to meet. In visiting the descendant of the Moghul line 
he was touched with a melancholy interest, remembering 
the Persian line, 

‘ The spider hangs her tapestry in the palace of the 
Caesars.’ 

His very last comment on the Delhi emperor 
is a plea on liis behalf: ‘The gigantic genius of Tamer- 
lane and the distinguished talents of Acbar throw a sort 
of splendour over the crimes and follies of his defend- 
ants; and I heartil}' hope that Government will reverence 
tlie ruins of fallen greatness, and that at least no fresh 
degradation is resen-ed for the poor old man, whose idea 
was associated in my childhood with all imaginable wealth 
and splendour, under the name of the “ The Great 
IMogul Heber’s most remarkable account is, however, 
tliat of the Mahratta Trimbakjee Danglia, who had been 
the sworn enemy of the British power in India and formed 
the principal centre of interest in the last Mahratta war. 
Heber’s high chivalric sense prompted him to regard 
Trimbakjee as a little Napoleon and to seek an interview 
with him. In spite of all that was said to blacken his 
character, Heber insists on ' being allowed to pity him 
Of the meetings with British officials, that with Sir 
Thomas Munro has a touch of tragic irony. Heber saw 
IMunro in ‘ domestic distress Lady Munro being on the 
point of leaving for England with her children. Within 
a short time both Munro and Heber were to die in the 
land of exile, leaving widowed families, Heber’s own 
death coming on rvithin a few weeks of his meeting with 
Munro. 
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loo^ of a far seeing stalc^man Everj-where lie was 
an-aous to test the meaning and stability of British admin- 
istration in India He ctitiased British ofiiaals and 
Bntish poJicj with fnetidl) frankness and was ontirmg 
in offering construLti'e sn^estions for reform ard pro 
gress He n-as anxious to cstaUish a cordial social under 
standing between Engh%hmen and Indians and he him- 
self led the waj bj his example Lord Amherst acknowl 
edged ha^d^omely the sahilars effect of the Lord Padre’s 
sojouni in inspiring a hij^hcr regard tlan c%cr for the 
British administration 

In preparing this selection 1 owe many taluahle 
suggestions to Sir Narasan Oiandav-arkar, Captain 
Cl F J CumlKrlege and \lr C W Stewart 



THE VOYAGE TO INDIA 

An Indian Sunset 

September 18, 1823. — This evening we had a most 
beautiful sunset — ^the most remarkable recollected by any 
of the officers or passengers, and I think the most magni- 
ficent spectacle I ever saw. Besides die usual beautiful 
tints of crimson, flame-colour, etc., which the clouds 
displayed, and which were strangely contrasted with the 
deep blue of the sea, and the lighter, but equally beautiful, 
blue of the sky, there were in tlie immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sinking sun, and for some time after his 
disc had disappeared, large tracts of a pale translucent 
green, such as I had never seen before, except in a prism, 
and surpassing every effect of paint, or glass, or gem. 
Everybody on board was touched and awed by the glory 
of the scene, and many obsen-ed that such a spectacle 
alone was worth the whole voyage from England. One 
circumstance in the scene struck me as different from all 
which I had been led to expect in a tropical sunset — I 
mean that its progress from light to darkness w^as much 
more gradual than most travellers and philosophers have 
stated. The dip of the sun did not seem more rapid, 
nor did the duration of the tints on the horizon appear 
materially less than on similar occasions in England. 
Neither did I notice any striking difference in tlie con- 
tinuance of the tivilight. I pointed out tlie fact to Major 
Sackville, who answered that he had long been convinced 
that the supposed rapiditr' of sunri.se and sunset in 
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India had been exaggerated— that he had always found a 
good hour between dawn and sunnse and httle l«s 
between sunset and total darkness As indeed, we are 
at present wuhin three degrees o£ the line we must, a 
jorliou ha\e witnessed this precipitancy of the sun, if it 
really existed anywhere in a still greater degree than it 
can be witnessed m any part of IlindosCan 

A SguAix AT Sea 

September 24 — A violent sriaall came on this morning 
about seven o clock ilappily Captain Manning foresaw 
it from an uneasy sensation in the ship s motion and took 
lit all possible sail, to the surprise of his officers, who 
saw no reason for the measure He was howc'cr only 
just m time lor a moment after we were laid nearlj 
on our beam ends and had wc been carrying anything 
tike our prcMous sail must have been completely (Its 
masted Tremendous ram folloued with some thunder 
and lightning and continued the greater part o! the day 
Towards evening the ram ceased and the wind became 
light The weather was however thick and haay, and 
1 never saw «o much lightning as continued to flash on 
every side of us during the greater part of tile night 
Several of the passengers think this symptomaUc of the 
change of the monsoon the usual period of which indeed 
is not till the middle of next month, but it sometimes 
tcnninaies prematurely, even as early as our present date 
This possibility has a bttle (lamped the spirits of our 
party since though there are 1 lielicve, several among 
ns nlw Will Ic almost sorry when our voyage is at an 
end ftot'e of us can look forward wiUiout disappointment 
to the prospect of tbe mdermiie delay the unwrtain 
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weather, and probable hurricanes to which this event would 
expose us. No obserration could be taken this day 
{September 25). During the early part of the morning 
we lay completely becalmed, surrounded wdth very awful 
and magnificent tliunder-storms, whidi swept past us in 
all directions, but vrithout coming nigh us. A water- 
spout was also seen, but at a distance. At length a light 
breeze arose, but from the N.W., an unfavourable 
quarter We were, however, able to get on with it in 
a tolerable, though not very direct, course: in die evening 
it drew more aft, and consequently resumed, in part, its 
proper character of S.W. monsoon, though so light as to 
do little good. It is probable, however, that the slow 
progress of last night may hai'e been a dispensation of 
great kindness towards us, since the officers are of opinion 
that a very severe storm has taken place in our present 
latitude, within the last few hours. An uncomfoitable 
swell prei-ails, indicating something of the sort, and the 
number of insects and land-bi'ds around us seem to imply 
that a hard gale has driven them so far out to sea. Among 
the insects several dragon-flies appear, preciselj’ like those 
of England, and some very beautiful butterflies and 
winged grasshoppers. A turtle-dove and tivo hawks 
perched on the rigging, all so much fatigued that the 
latter showed no desire to molest the former. The day 
beautifully dear, but intensely hot. Both to-day and 
yesterday the fragrance of the land, or at least tlie peculiar 
smell which denotes its neighbourhood, was perceived 
by the experienced organs of Captain Manning and his 
officers : but I could not catch anytliing in the breeze more 
than usual. We are all now in good spirits again, and 
the officers, more particularly', rejoice in having ascer- 
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uined tbe latittt !e correctly a tiiwmtance agreesMe «t 
all tmKs b>Jt espcoally desjtaMc when aixsut to approach 
a dangerous coast at a lime of the jtar when the ««’* 
and stars arc frequenil) obscured for weeks together 

JtCCta'IAtT TO MAllASt-DD*^ 

^cffcmtiCT 27 — At elesen this das the Pagoda of 
Jiiggeniaut and the two known bv tlie name of the 
Black Pagoda> were \isible from the mast head beating 
N W aWiut eighteen miles and only distingiiisliablc, on 
this flat coast from sails bv those who were prcnotisly 
aware of their forms and sianity. three or four sessels 
were seen at the same time supposed to be small craft 
engaged in the coasting trade Our latitude at t««h*e 
was 19® 30' We lad light wind with occasional 
sipialls tdl twehe. after whKh a dead calm with a heavy 
and uncomfortable swell I fuse been endeas'ourmgt for 
the last two days to compose a sermon, hut my head 
aclies and m> feelings are very unfavourable to senous 
mental exertion It is some comfort to be assured that 
very few days m India are so seiere as the weather whidt 
we now have and our confined situation on ship-board 
makes us feel the heat more oppressive than we should 
otherwise do Tlic calm continued all day and the sea- 
breeze which arose at night was by fat too feeble to 
ram us on against a heavy swcU and nirrent from the 

Sfpteinber 28 — Found ourselves to the westward of 
our late station by a good many miles, and drifting in 
to the Pagoda of Juggernaut W'e had pravers as usual, 
an preached I hope my lorf sermon on ship-hoard 



Juggernaut to Matanuddee 

during tlie voyage. Aftenvards we cast anchor in twentj*- 
five fathom water, with Juggernaut about fifteen miles 
to the N.W., visible %vitli the naked eye from the deck, 
and verj* distinctly so with a glass. Its appearance 
strongly reminds me of tlie old Russian cliurches. To the 
S.W. of us, at a considerably greater distance, are seen 
two small hills, said to be near Ganjan ; — 

'. — procul obscuros colies, humilemque videmus 

Italiam ! ’ 

About three o’clock a little breeae sprung up from the 
S.W., just enough to enable us to stem the current. We 
weighed anchor, and crept slowly along the coast E. by 
N. The evening was cool and pleasant, and we derived 
some amusement and mental occupation from watching 
the different objects wluch we passed. The immense 
hostile current and swell were much against us, and the 
night grew by degrees squally and rain}'. The captain 
and chief mate were up nearly all night, and ver}’ anxious. 
The soundings showed a bottom of coarse sand and a little 
gravel. 

September 29. — In the morning we had the mortifi- 
cation to find ourselves still in sight of Juggernaut and 
the Black Pagodas, and in fact ver}- h'ttle advanced from 
our station at daybreak the preceding day. The breeze 
was quite incompetent to contend with the swell and 
current from tire N.E., and all which we could comfort 
ourselves with %ras that we’ did not lose ground nor, as 
yesterday, drift to the westward. About noon a light 
breeze again sprung up from the S.E., and we now 
advanced slowly to the N., so as to see the Black Pagodas 
more clearly, and even to distinguish the coco-palms on 
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the ctja‘t Seieral »es«Ij wereomler the shore, on« Inrg. 
some sloops and a kind ol ol singular rig, beside 

some Ijoats v.ith Urge square <aiU The day sras sery 
pleasant and cool and the night nludi followed beautiful 
Our Irreerc nas good and our progress would base been 
cnecllent hut lor the unlorlunate current As it was, 
after another anxious night ol unceasing soundmg and 
exertion to Captain Manning and his officers we were 
only sdvanced at wx m l!ie morning of the thmieth, 
about forty miles or not quite to the parallel of False 
Cape, )e' e\en this was cousiderthle gam and would 
have matle us very happy liatl not a dismal accident orer- 
clouded aD such feelings About ten o'clock, as I was 
writing these lines in the cud ly a cry was heard * Davy 
IS overlKord At fir»t I thought thev said ‘the ISaby 
and ran to the mirert'chaicis in a sort of confoced agony, 
tugging at my coat buttons and my sleev es as I went, with 
die intention of leaping «n after her , while there, how ever, 
I found tiiat one of the poor Ixm apprenticed to Captain 
Manning by Ihe Manne Society fad fallen from the 
mizen gaff and tliat one of the midshipmen Coticr, not 
Dai) as at first supyioscd was knocked over by him in 
his fall the hoy only rose for a few moments and sunk 
for ever but the midshipman was picked up when almost 
exhausted It was pleasing to see the deep interest and 
manly sorrow excited liy this sad acodeut in all on board 
For my own part I was so mudi stunned by the shock of 
my first mistake that 1 felt, and still fed a sort of 
sick and indistinct horror which has prevented me from 
being so deeply affected as I otherwise must have been 
by the melancholy end of the poor lad thus suddenly 
called away 
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The coast was so low that we could not discover any 
tokens of it, and we were compelled to feel our way by 
soundings ever3* half-hour, keeping in from sixteen 
to twent}--nine fathom All this part of Orixa, as I am 
assured by iNIajor Sackville, who has himself surveyed 
the coast, is very ill laid down in most charts. It is a 
large delta, formed by the moutlrs of the ilaha-Nuddee 
and other rivers, the northernmost of which insidates 
Cape Palmiras, and the remainder flow into what is 
called the Cojan Bay, which is dry at low water; so that 
the real line of coast is nearU- straight from Juggernaut 
to Palmiras. The night was fine and starlight, and we 
crept along, sounding every half-hour in from seventeen 
to twent3'-tlirce fathoms till after midnight, when we 
entered suddenly into a rapid stream of smooth water, 
which carried us considerably to the east. I happened to 
go on deck during this watch, and was mucli pleased and 
interested with the sight. It was exactly like a river, 
about half a mile broad, smooth, dimply, and whirling, 
bordered on each side b\' a harsh, dark, rippling sea, such 
as we liad hitherto contended with, and which obviously 
still ran in a contrary direction. It was, I have no doubt, 
from Major Sackville's sketch, the fresh -water of the 
Maha-Nuddee, which, being lighter specificallj' than the 
ocean, floated on its surface, and which appeared to flow 
into the sea at right angles to the Ganges. I sometimes 
tliought of Robinson Crusoe’s eddj- — sometimes of the 
wondrous passage described in Lord Erskine’s Armaia,^ 
but was not the less struck wifli the providential assist- 
ance which it afforded us. At five o'clock in the morning 

1. Lord Erskine (1750-1823), Lord Chancellor, wrote a political 
novel, Armata. 
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of October 1. v.e were said to be in lat 20® 3S‘; 
and as the wind was getting light, anchored soon after 
The fresh water of tl»e Malu Xuddee stiil remained 
flowing on the surface, and nearly in a N E. direction, but 
too weak and too sliallow to contend with the mighty 
Ganges, which ran like a mill stream at a fathom or two 
underneath and against which nothing but a tery power* 
ful gale could contend Our h(^ is, therefore, in the 
flood tide and in the smallness of the distance which Wt 
hare yet to pass before we get into pilot water At twelve, 
encouraged b) a little increase of breerc we weighed 
anchor again (he passengers (most of them) lending 
their aid and thus successtally and speedily accomplished 
It AH sails that were applicable were set, and the \essel, 
to our great }oy answer^ her helm, and evidently made 
some little waj Bj de g r ees her motion accelerated, and 
by three o clock we were going along mertdy Captain 
Manning bunted blue lights and hoisted a lamp at his 
mieen gafl as a signal to an> pilot who might li in our 
nwghbourhood The signal was answered by several 
vessels, obnousU at no great distance, but the doubt re- 
mained whether any of these were pilots or whether they 
were merelj. hke oumehes m sesreh of one. Captain 
Manning however sent his cutter with one of the officers 
and ten men to that light which was most brilliant and 
the beantig of which appeared to tally with the situation 
of a bog which he had observed 

About seven in the evening of October the 3rd we were 
safely anchored in Saugor roads 



BRITISH SETTLEMENTS 

Calcutta 

October 11. — ^The approach to the cit}'- from the fort 
is striking; -n-e crossed a large green plain, having on 
the left tlie Hooghly, with its forests of masts and 
sails seen tlirough the stems of a double row of trees. 
On the right hand is the district called Qiowringhee, 
lately a mere scattered suburb, but now almost as closely 
built as, and very little less extensive than, Calcutta. In 
front was the Esplanade, containing the Town-hall, the 
Government-house, and many handsome private dwell- 
ings, — ^tlie whole so like some parts of Petersburgh. that it 
was hardly possible for me to fancy myself anjTV’here else. 
No native dwellings are visible from this quarter, except 
one extensive but ruinous bazaar, which occupies the 
angle where Calcutta and Chowringhee join. Beliind 
the Esplanade, however, are only Tank-square, and some 
other streets occupied by Europeans, — the Durrumtollah 
and Cossitollah are preltj' equally divided between the 
different nations; and all the west of Calaitta is a vast 
town, composed of narrow, crooked streets, brick bazaars, 
bamboo huts, and here and there the immense convent- 
like mansion of some of the more wealthy ‘ Baboos ’ 
(the name of the rative Hindoo gentleman, answering 
to our esquire), or Indian merdiants and bankers. The 
Town-hall has no other merit tlian size, but the Govern- 
ment-house has narrowly missed being a noble structure; 
it consists of two semicircular galleries, placed back to 
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bads, uniimg m the centre in a large hall, and connecting 
four splendid suites of apartments Its columns are, 
howeier m a paltry stjle and instead of having, as it 
might haie lad two noble stones and a basement, it has 
three stories all too low, and is too much pie-ced with 
windows on ciery side 1 was here introduced to Lord 
Amherst and afterwards went to the Cathedral, where 
I was installed This is a very pretty building, all but 
the spire which is short and dumsy The whole com- 
position indeed of the church is full o! architectural 
blunders but still it is, in other respects, liandsome. The 
inside IS elegant pa%ed with marlile and furnished with 
>er) large and tiandsome glass chandeliers, the gift o£ 
Mr M'Qmto'h, wuh a light pulpit with chairs on one 
side of the cluncel for the Covtnior General and h»s 
fatnily, and on the other for the Disliop and Archdeacon. 
We dined to-daj at the Gmernment-house, to a stranger 
the appearance of the liearded and turbaned waiters Is 
ainl^ing 

Oelober l3*— We dme out twice a day on the course, 
I am much disappointed as to the splendour of the equip- 
ages, of nhicli 1 Ind heard so much in rnglind, the horses 
are most of them both tmal) and poor while the dirt) 
white dresses and lore limbs of their attendants base 
to an unaccustomed eye, an appearance of anything but 
wealth and luxury Calcutta stands on an almost perfect 
leiel of allunal and marshy ground, which a century ago 
was rmereij wiih jungle and stagnant fools, anJ which 
slid almost cierywhere betrays its unsoiindneis by the 
craeVs con^pinsjtis the best houses To the east, at the 
distance of four miles and a hiH, U a large Init shallow 
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lagoon of salt w’ater, being the termination of the Sunder- 
bunds, from which a canal is cut pretty nearly to the 
town, and towards which all the drainings of the city 
flow — ^what little difference of level there is being in 
favour of tlie banks of tire river. Between the salt lake 
and the ci^' the space is filled by gardens, fniit-trees, 
and the dwellings of the natives, some of them of con- 
siderable siz e, but mostly wretched huts, all clustered in 
irregular groups round large square tanks, and con- 
nected by narrow, winding, unpaved streets and lanes, 
amid tufts of bamboos, coco-trees, and plantains, 
picturesque and striking to the sight but extremely 
offensive to the smell, from the quantity of putrid water, 
the fumes of wood smoke, coco-nut oil, and, abov'e all, the 
ghee, which is to the Hindoo his prindpal luxurj’. Few 
Europeans live here, and those few, such as tlie mission- 
aries, are said to suffer greatly from the climate. 

To the south a branch of the Hooghly flows also into 
the Sunderbunds. It is called by Europeans ‘ Tolly’s 
nullah ’ ,1 but the natives regard it as the true Gunga, the 
wide stream being, as they pretend, the Avork of human 
and impious hands at some early period of their history. 
In consequence, no person worships tlie river between 
Kidderpore and the sea, AA-hile this comparatiA-ely insigni- 
ficant ditch enjoys all the same divine honours AA'hidi the 
Ganges and tlie Hooghly enjoy during the earlier parts 
of their course. The banks of the Tolly’s nullah are 
coA’ered by tAvo large and nearly contiguous ■ A'illages, 
Kidderpoor and Allypoor, as Avell as by several con- 
siderable European houses, and are said to be 

1. Small stream. 
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remarkabl> drj and wholesome. To the north is a «« 
extent of fertile cotintf) dtnded mto rice fields orchards, 
and gardens coscred witli a thick shade of fnut trees, 
and swarming wiUi an innumerable population, oorupying 
tlie large suburbs of Cossipoor, Chitpoor, etc. This tract 
resembles in general appearance the eastern suburb, but 
IS drier healthier and more open through it he the tvro 
great roads to Dum Dam and Barracfcpoor Westward 
flows the llooghlj at least twice as broad as the Thames 
below London Bridge covered with large ships and craft 
of all kind and offering on its farther bank the prospect 
of another considerable suburb, that of Howrah chiefly 
inhabited bj ship-budders but with some prettr silbs 
interspersed The road whidi borders Calcutta and 
Chownnghee is called whimsically enough ' llte circular 
road* and runs along nearly the same line which was 
once occupied by a wide ditch and earthen torbficatiun 
JOLvd no iKxasino Af ibr Mahaeatia irsr 7^ as ^ 
boundary of the liberties of Calcutta and of Bt^hsh law 
All olTences comimned within this bne are tried by the 
‘ Sudder Adawlut ' , or Supreme Court of Justice, those 
beyond fall in the first instance within the cognizance of 
the local magistracy and in ease of appeal are detenniued 
by the ' Sudder Dewannee or Court of Uie People* m 
Chownnghee, whose proceedings are guided bv the Kotnn 
and the Laws of Menu 


From the north west angle of the fort to the aty, altjng 
the banks of the Ilooghly is a walk of pounded bnck, Cqv- 


1 Hebtt seems to hsvt coofuwi the functions of the Sui iA^ 
Nitamit Ada*1ot (the wpreme conn of cnminal apceil) 

Adaahif (the supreme court of j 





Calcutta 


ered with sand, the usual material of the roads and streets 
in and near Calcutta, with a row of trees on each side, 
and about its centre a flight of steps to descend to tlie 
river, which in tlie morning, a little after sunrise, is 
generallj’ crowded with persons washing themselves and 
performing their devotions, of which, indeed, ablution 
is an essential and leading part. The rest consists, in 
general, in repeatedly touching the forehead and cheeks 
with white, red, or 3'ellow earth, and exclamations of 
‘ Ram ! Ram ! ’ There are some Brahmins, however, 
always about this time seated on the bank under the trees, 
who keep counting their beads, turning over the leaves 
of their banana-leaf t books, and muttering tliei, prayers 
with considerable seeming devotion, and for a long time 
together. These are ‘ Gooroos ’, or Religious Teachers, 
and seem considerably respected. Children and j’oung 
persons are seen continually kneeling down to them, and 
making them little offerings, but the wealtliier Hindoos 
seldom stop their palanquins for such a purpose. Where 
the Esplanade- walk joins Calcutta, a very handsome quay 
is continued along the side of the river, resembling in 
everj'thing but the durability of material the quays of 
Petersburg]!. It is unhappily of brick instead of granite, 
and is as yet unfinished, but many houses and public 
buildings are rising on it, and it bids fair to be a veiy 
great additional ornament and convem'ence to Calcutta. 
Vessels of all descriptions, to the burden of she hundred 
tons, maj' lie almost close up to this quay, and there is 
ahvays a crowd of ships and barks, as well as a very 
interesting assemblage of strangers of all sorts and 
nations to be seen. Of these perhaps the Arabs, who are 

1. A mistake for palm-leaf. 
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numerous, arc ihc roost sinking, from their comparative 
fairness. Oicir fine bonv and roascular figures then nolB 
countenances and picturesque dress T»iat of a wealthy 
Arab ‘Nacode’. or captain is pretty much what may 
be seen in ‘Niebuhr's Troicls/* as lliat of an emir of 
Ycinen. ThJ> are said to be extremely intelligent, hold, 
and active, hut very dirty m their ^ips, and excessively 
vaifl and insolent whenever they liavc the opportunity of 
being so with impunity 


The crowd on this quay, and in every nart of Calcutta, 
is great No fighting however, is visible, though we have 
a great deal of scolding A Hindoo hardly ever strikes 
an equal, however severely he may be provoked The 
Arat^. as well as the Portuguese are less patient, aod 
at night fravs. and even murders m the streets are of 
no unfrequent occurrence, chiefi). however, among the 
two descriptions of persons witotn 1 tiave named There 
are among the Hindoos very frequent instances of 
murder, but of a more cowardly and premeditated kind. 
They are cases chiefly of women murdered from Jealousy, 
and children for the «ake of the silver ornaments with 
which their parents are fond of decorating them. Out 
of thirty-six cases of murder teported in the provnnee of 
Bengal during the short space of, 1 believe, three months, 
seventeen were of duldtwi under these ciraimstances 


Calcutta— The Botamcai. Gasdex 
November 20— We went to see the Botanical Garden 
With Lady Amherst Captain ifaniut^ took us down in 

I Nit^hf, a Dane uhose Twelt m the East, mcludmg India. 
Was published in J/9i 
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his ship’s cutter to tlie ‘ Ghat or landing-place, at the 
Garden Reach, which is on the opposite side of the river, 
and where we met Lady and Miss Amherst, who were 
waiting for us with one of the Governor’s boats. Of 
these there are two ; the largest is called the Sunamookeee.i 
and is a splendid but heavj', gilt and painted barge, rigged 
like a ketch, with a dining-room and bed-room ; the other, 
on which we were now to embark, is the ‘ Feel Churra 
elephant bark, from having its head adorned with that of 
an elephant, with silver tusks. 

The Botanical Garden is a very beautiful and well- 
managed institution, enriched, besides the noblest trees 
and most beautiful plants of India, with a vast collection 
of exotics, chiefly collected by Dr. Wallich himself, in 
Nepaul, Pulo Penang, Sumatra, and Java, and increased 
h}' contributions from the Cape, Brazil, and many different 
parts of Africa and America, as well as Australasia, and 
the South Sea Islands. It is not only a curious but a 
picturesque and most beautiful scene, and more per- 
fectly answers Milton’s idea of Paradise, except that 
it is on a dead flat instead of a hill, than an 3 d:hing •which 
1 ever saw. Among the exotics I noticed the nutmeg, 
a prett}’ tree, something like a my'rtle, with a beautiful 
peachlike blo.'^som, but too delicate for the winter even 
of Bengal, and, therefore, placed in the most sheltered 
situation, and carefully matted round. The sago-palm 
is a tree of great singularitj' and beauty, and in a grove 
or avenue produces an effect of striking solemnity, not 
unlike that of Gothic architecture. There were some 
splendid South American creepers, some plantains from 

1. Corruption of ‘.wamanuikee'. gold-faced 
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the Malaj-an Archipelago o{ vast si« and great bca^. 
and, vrhat excited a melancholy kind o{ interest, a litUe 
wretched oak kept ali\c »ith difficulty under a sky ^ 
in a tempcntuTc so perpetually stimulating winch allows 
It no repo>e or time to shed its feac-es and recruit its 
powers by hyUmation Some of the other trees oI 
r 1 ich I } ad foimed the greaicst ejcpectations disappointed 
;]3e — swell as t! e pine o! New Caledonia, which does not 
succeed here at least the speatnen which was shown me 
was weak looking and diminutive ift comparison with the 
prints in Cook $ 1 oyafft the recollection of wh ch fs 
atronglj imprinted on tny mind Uiough I have not looted 
at ihetr since I was a boy Of the enormous si« of the 
AdAns<Kua. a tree from the neighbourhood of Gambia and 
Senegal I had heard much— the elephant of the vegetable 
creation 1 1 was however disapponted The tree » 
doubtless wonderful and the rapdity of its growth ts 
still wore wonderful than vta bidk but st is neither parti- 
cularfv tall nor stately Its butk cons sts in an enoimous 
enlargement of its circumference immediately above the 
roots, and for a comparatively small height up its stem 
which rather resembles that disease of the 1^ which 
bears the elephants name, tlian tallies with his majestic 
and well proportioned though somewhat unwieldy 
stature Dr \kallich has the management of another ex 
tensive pubi c establishment at Tittyghur near Barrack 
poor of the same nature with this but appropnated more 
to the introduction of useful jJants into Bengal He u 
himself a native of Denmark but left his country young 
and has devxsted his life to natural h story and botany m 
the East. Ifjs character and conversation arc more than 
osualij interesting, the first all frankness, friendliness 
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and ardent zeal for tlie serrice of science; the last en- 
ridied by a greater store of curious information relating 
to India and the neighbouring countries tlian any which 
I liave met with. 

These different public establishments used to be all 
cultivated by the convicts in chains, of whom I liave 
already spoken. In tlie Botanical Garden tlieir labour 
is now supplied by peasants hired by the day or week, 
and tlie exchange is found cheap, as well as otherwise 
advantageous and agreeable ; the labour of free men here, 
as elsewhere, being infinitely cheaper than that of slaves. 

Broach 

April 10, 1825. — This day we reached Broach, a large 
ruinous city on the northern bank of the Nerbudda. We 
•were hospitably entertained in the house of Mr. CorselHs, 
tlie commercial agent. His dwelling, as usual in tliis presi- 
dency, is in the middle of the town, but on an elevated 
terrace ■within the ramparts of tlie old fort and command- 
ing an extensive -view of the river, which is a noble sheet of 
water of, I should guess, tv'O miles across even at ebb tide. 
It is very shallow, however, except at flood, and even then 
admits no vessels beyond the bar at Tunkaria Bunde 
larger tlian a moderate-sized lighter. The boats which 
navigate it are rigged with large lateen sails instead of 
square or lug, another peculiarity in which the habits of 
this side of India approadi those of tlie Levant and the 
Arabian Sea, rather than those of Bengal. Broach, by 
the help of these boats, drives on a considerable trade in 
cotton, which it sends down to Bombay. It is now, how- 
ever, a poor and dilapidated place, and also reckoned very 
hot and unwholesome. 
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At Broach isonsof those remarkable institutioost which 
have made a good deal of notse m Europe as instaoces 
ol Hindooi lienevolence to infenor aaitnali- I 
hospitals for sick and infirm beasts birds and insects. 

1 was not able to visit it but Mr Corsclhs described tt 
as a very dirty and neglected place, wlucb, though it has 
cons derabic endowments in bnd only serves to ennch 
the Brahmins who manage it They hate really animals 
of several different kinds there not only those which 
are accounted sacred by the Hindoos as monkeys pea 
cocks etc hut horses d«^ and cats , and they havd also 
in httle boxe« an assortment of lice and fleas It is not 
true however tliat they feed those pensioners on the 
flesh of beggars hired for the purpose.! The Prahmins 
say that insects as we I as the other inmates of their 
in-^nnarj are fed with vegetables only such as nee etc. 
How the insects thrive I did not hear, but the eld horse* 
and dogs n3> the peacocks and apes are allowed to 
sterve and the only creatures said to be m any tolerable 
plight are some m Ich cows which may be kept from other 
motives tljn chanty 

Another curiosity m th s neighbourhood is the 
celebrated bur or banyan tree, called Ktrv eer Bur from a 
saint< who is said to have planted it. It stands on, and 
I Commonly known as pinirapoles 
2. Thtse inst tutions behma to the Ja ns, 

3 Forbw MSerts the emtrafy in It s On«iitnI Kfemoiri He 
also savs ’The doctnne of metempsychosis {t commonlv supposed 
to be the cause o{ founding ths singular hospital 1 however 
conver^ with several Brahmins on the sub-ect who rather 
asenM It to a motive of benevolenee for the animal ewahon 
V The cefcbraied Kabtr 
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entirely covers, an island of the Nerbudda, about twelve 
miles above Broach. Of this tree, which has been re- 
nowned ever since the first coming of the Portuguese to 
India, whicli is celebrated by our early voyagers 
and by Milton, i and which, the natives tell us, 
boasted a shade sufficiently broad to shelter ten 
thousand horse, a considerable part has been washed 
away with the soil on which it stood, within tliese 
few years, by the freshes of the river ; but enough remains, 
as I was assured, to make one of tlie noblest groves in 
the world, and well worthy of all the admiration which it 
lias received. This I would gladly have seen; but I had 
too many motives to urge me on to Bombay to allow 
of my sacrificing, as I apprehended I must have done, tAvo 
days for the purpose of going and returning. 

Surat — ^The Earliest British Settlement 
IN India 

April, 1825. — From the riverside to the gates of Surat 
are four miles and a half, through gardens and a deep 
sandy lane; thence we drove through the city, nearly two 
miles, to Mr. Romer’s house, w'here we found spadous, 
but very hot, apartments provided for us. Surat, or, as 
the natives pronounce it, Soorut (beauty), is a very large 
and ugly city, with narrow ivinding streets and high 
houses of timber-frames, filled up with bricks, the upper 
storeys projecting over each other. The WTill is entire and 
in good repair, with semi-circular bastions and battle- 
ments like those of the Kremlin. Its destruction or 
abandonment to ruin lias been more than once talked of; 

' 1. PJL., /A’, HOJ-lllO. 
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. .!«. fecl>n? oi security wbidi the natives d'"'® 

^ wmrt snd the ‘Ufienor faalities which it affords 

Slk” o< K-X P»l'“ “1 


f - town duties have with good reason prepondcratw 
° javour supporiiiig it Hie arcuit of the aty w 
atiout SIX nid« m a semi circle of wluch the riser Tapta 
or T3pce forms the ch rd near the centre of this cliord 
and washed by ifie rncr siandn a snnfJ castle wifh round 
bastions glaas and ewered via> in which a few sepoys 
and Curopean artdlen men are stationed and which t* 
distinguished b> the smgiilant) of two flag staves on one 
oI which la di plavcd an Lnion Jack on the other a plain 
red flag the anaent ensign of the Emperors of Delhi 
This arrai^^eat was adopted I believe, in courtesy, if 
tlie time when the East India Cdmp3n> conquered the {ort 
from tie Nawab of Surat and has never since been dis 
continued though the \awab like the einpcror httnsdfi 
ts now only a pensioner on the bount> or justice of the 
Government, In the neiglibotitliood of this fort are ihost 
of the Enghdi houses of a good size and surrounded by 
esteiBive compounds but not well contrived to resist 
heat and arranged wuh a strange neglect botli of tatties 
and punkahs Without the walls are a Frencli factory, 
containing some handsome and convenient buildings but 
now quite deserted their proper owners and occup ed 
by different English officer» who pay a rent to some 
country bom people, who pretend to have an interest in 
them, and a Dutch factor} also empty the chief of which 
IS only waihng the orders of h s government to surrender 
this, like the o Jier Dut* «ettlcments to the English. The 
rrendi factory had been restored to that nation at the 
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peacCj and a governor and several officers came to take 
possession. The diseases, however, of the climate 
attacked them with unusual severity. The governor 
died, and his suite was so thinned that the few survivors 
returned to the Isle of Bourbon, whence nobody has been 
sent to supply their place. 

.. The trade of Surat, indeed, is now of very triffing 
consequence, consisting of little but raw cotton, which 
is slapped in boats for Bombay. All the manufactured 
goods of the country are undersold by the English, except 
kincob and shawls, for which there is very little demand; 

. a dismal decay has consequently taken place in the cir- 
cumstances of the native merchants, and an instance fell 
tmder my knowledge in whidi an ancient Mussulman 
family, formerly of great wealth and magnificence, were 
attempting to dispose of their library, a very valuable one, 
for subsistence. There is a small congregation of 
Armenians in a state of decay and general poverty;. but 
the most thriving people are the Boras (who drive a trade 
all through , this part of India as bunyans and money- 
lenders) and the Parsees. These last are proprietors of 
half the houses in Surat, and seem to thrive where no- 
body else but the Boras can glean even a scanty main- 
tehance. The boats which lie in Surat river are of thirty 
or forty toris, half-decked, with two masts and trvo very 
large lateen sails; vessels of greater draught must lie 
, about fifteen mil^ off, below the bar, at the mouth of the 
Taptee. but, except the ketches in the Company’s, sendee, 
few. larger vessels ever come here. The English sodety 
is unusually; numerous and agreeable, as this city is the , 
. '.station hot only of a considerable nulitary force, hut of a' 
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mlltctor, ;i board o! cmlom, o cire.dt court. 

Suddcr Adarvlut (or the whole Ptcs.deney of Bombay 
which, for the greater conveniency of the people ao 
on account of its central situatioit, Mr, Elphinstone tiae 
wisely removed hither There is a rery neat and con- 
venient church, which I consecrated on Sunday, A^t 
17lh as well as an extensive and picturesque burW* 
ground. fuH of large but ruinous tombs of tbe fom«f 
servants of tbc Companj , most of these are from PO® 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and eighty jears oW» 
and in the Mussulman style of architecture, with large 
apartments surmounted by vaults, and containing witlun 
two or three tombs, exactly like those of the Mahoo* 
medans except that the bodies lie east and west, insteat^ 
of north and south The largest of these buildings is that 
in memory of Sir George Oxenden.t one of tlie earliMt 
governors of Bntish India, at the tune when British India 
eompnsed httle more than the factory at this place, and the 
then almost desolate Island of Bombay. He could hardly 
at that time have even dreamed how great, a territory his 
countrymen would possess in India yet 1 must say that 
the sire and solidity of his sepulchre is not unworthy that 
of one of the first founders of an empire. 


I neither saw nor could hear of any distinguished Mus- 
sulman or Hindoo building in Surat. The Nawab's 
residence is modem, but not particularly handsome; he 
has no territory, but a pension of a lac and a half per 


J Sir Georgs Orenden chief director for the East 

India Company at Sorat established the Company's trade in 
fate of opposition from Dutch and french defended Surat against 
Sivaji governor of Bombay 
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annum. He sent me some dvil messages, but did not call. 
He is said to be a young man, much addicted to low 
company, and who shuts himself up even from the most 
respectable families of liis own sect. I received civil 
messages and offers of visits from the Bora mouHah, the 
Mogul cazi, and other learned Mussulmans, but excused 
myself, being in fact fully occupied and a good deal 
oppressed by the heat, which almost equalled that in 
Kairali,! and exceeded anything which I had felt in other 
parts of the country. On tlie whole, Surat, except in its 
society whidi is nowhere excelled in British India, appears 
to me an uninteresting and unpleasant city, and, in beauty 
of situation, inferior even to Broach. 

Bombay 2 

June, 1825. — At the commencement of the hot season, 
those Europeans who are obliged by business or other cir- 
cumstances to have their principal residences within the 
fort, erect bungalows on the adjoining esplanade, which 
are, many of them, remarkably elegant buildings but quite 
imfit to resist the violence of the monsoon. On its 
approach, their inhabitants return into the fort, the bunga- 
lows are taken down and prcser\-ed for another year, and 
their place is, in a very short time, occupied by a sheet 
of water. The esplanade is on the sea beach, with the 
black town at its furthest end, amidst a grove of coco- 
trees. This town stretches across the whole end of the 
island, and makes the communication betw’een the fort 
and the interior unpleasant, from the heat and dust of 
its narrow streets. Tlie houses within the fort are of a 

1. In Guj.irat. 

2. Prom Mrs Heber's JeurnaJ. 
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’singular constnictiort. and quite unlike any in the 
of Indu, being generally of three or four storeys high, 
with wooden \-erandahs, supported b> Avooden pillars, pro- 
jectile one abote another, these pilUrs as well as tlie 
fronts of the N-erandahs are often very beauhfuUy carved, 
but the streets are so narrow that it is impossible to luve 
a complete view of them. The prospect from some parts 
of the fort is extremelj beautiful looking across the ba>, 
over islands manv of them covered with wood, to the 
Ghats whicn form a magnificent background to the 
picture A great number of Parseest live withmtie vralls, 
they are a frugal and industnous race, who possess a 
considerable part of the island and are partners in almost 
an the commetaal houses as well as great sbip-builders 
and ship-owners The 'I.ow|ee Family’, a targe sessd 
of 1 000 tons in which I came from Calcutta, bdosgs 
to a family of that name whose head has an excellent 
boa«e near Pareil In our eariy and late ndes I hare 
been interested in observii^ these men on the shore, with 
their faces tureed towards the East or West worshipping 
the rising and setting sun frequerulj standing within the 
surge thar hands joined and praying aloud with much 
apparent devotion, though, to my astonishment, 1 was 
assured in a Irnguage unintelligible to themselves, others 
are to be seen prostrate on the ground devoutly rubbing 
their noses and foreheads m Ae sand , they worship the 
four elemen's, but give the pre-eminence to fire Their 
Principal temple Is in the centre of the black town where 
the everlasting fire is preserved by the priests I never 

* Parai, who are tefugtes from Perax, are sa d to have 
WRvrf IQ Itvdu fn 717 an at Sanjan. mty tnles north of 
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observed their women at prayer, but they are hourly to be 
seen mixed with Hindoos and Mussulmans, in crowds 
surrounding the wells on the esplanade and scrambling 
tor their turn to fill the pitcher and tlte skin. In this 
respect there is a remarkable difference between the cus- 
toms of the Bombay women and those of their Bengalee 
sisterhood, who are seldom seen drawing water for any 
purposes. The principal Parsee burial-ground is on an 
eminence near the coast. I met a fimeral procession in 
one of my rides, just on the point of ascending it, which 
had a singular effect among tlie trees and jungle; the 
body was laid on a bier, covered with a white cloth, and 
carried by six men clothed in long white garments and 
closely veiled ; it was preceded and followed by a number 
of persons in the same costinne, walldng two and two, 
each pair linked together with a white handkerchief. 
They object to any Europeans approaching their burial- 
ground; indeed, in former times, Mr. Elphinstone told 
■ me, a Giamtri found within their predncts ^vas liable to be 
expelled the island. But a friend of ours who contrived 
to gain access to it, gave me the followng description of 
one of them : — A deep well, of veiy' large diameter, is 
sunk- in the hill, the sides are built round near the surface, 

, and partitioned into three different receptacles for men, 
women, and children; on ledges within these partitions 
the bodies are placed, and left exposed to the vultures, who 
are always hovering in the neighbourhood, while the 
friends anxiously wait at some distances to ascertain 
wliich eye is first tom out, inferring from thence whether 
the souls are Iiappy or miserable. When the flesh is con- 
sumed, the bones are -thrown down the well, into which 
1. An infideL • ‘ 
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ing them when it becomes too foM The Chr^ 
yard the Mnssalman burial ground the place 
Hindoos bum their dead and the Parsec vau 
within a short distance o! each other 


At Malabar Point about eight nules from the 
a very pretty cottage in a beauUCul s.tuahon on ajo^ 
and woody promontory and actually washed by 
spray where Mr Elphmstonc ch efly resides dunng tne 
hot weather From Mr Elphinstone s house there is a 
magmficent mcw of the town and liarbour and at « 
extremitj of tljs promontory m a part of the rock w 
it 18 d fflcull to approadi are the remains of a ^£<7* 
and a hole famous as a place of resort for Htndw 
devotees who be! eve that on entering it they are purified 
from all their s ns and come out regenerate The western 
8 de of the promontory is considered as one of the 
health est s tuaiions in Dombay and there are several 
European I ouses on the beach there is also a beautiful 
village almost solely inhabited by Brahmins with a very 
fine tank in its centre and some magnificent Bights of 
steps lead ng to the water These people seem to enjoy 
thi* beau ideal of Hindoo luxury occupied only m the 
ceremomes of the r rel gion and passing the rest of their 
lives in slent contempbtion as they would thcmsclics 
assert, but as I should rather arpress it m sleeping and 
smoking 
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rthrMOni 2S 1826— Our first view of the toast of 
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at some little distance inland. Madras itself is on a level 
beach, having these hills eight or ten miles to the norUi 
and the insulated rock of St. Thomas about the same 
distance southward. The buildings and fort, towards the 
sea, are Iiandsome, though not large and grievously 
deficient in shade; the view, however, from the roads and 
on landing is very pretty. 

The masuli-boats (whicli first word is merely a corrup- 
tion of ‘ muchli ’ , fish) have been often described, and, 
except that they are sewed together with coco-nut t^vine, 
instead of being fastened with nails, they very much re- 
semble the high deep charcoal-boats which are frequently 
seen on the Ganges. The catamarans, however, I found 
I had no idea of till I saw them. They are each composed 
of three coco-tree logs, lashed together, and big enough 
to carry one, or, at most, two persons. In one of tliese 
a small sail is fixed, like those used in Ce3’lon, and the 
navigator steers with a little paddle; the float itself is 
almost entirety sunk in tire water, so that tlie effect is 
very singular, of a sail sweeping along tlie surface with a 
man behind it and apparently notliing to support them. 
Those wliich have no sails are consequently invisible, and 
the men have the appearance of treading water and per- 
forming evolutions with a racket. In very rough weather 
the men lash themselves to their little rafts, but in ordinary 
seas they seem, though frequentty washed off, to regard 
such accidents as mere trifles, being naked all but a wax- 
cloth cap, in which tliey keep any letters they may have 
to convey to ships in the roads, and all swimming like 
fish. Their only danger is from sharks, which are said 
to abound. These cannot hurt them while on their floats. 
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^ut be to them .( the> otdi them vfhBe 
from that defence' ^et even then, tlx case » not 
hopeless since the shatL can only attack them 
below aiKl a rapid dive il not tn very deep v«tcr 
someumes save them. 1 have met an Englishman wDO 
tlius escaped from a shark which had pursued him forWiM 
distance He vras cruelly wounded and almost dashed 
peces on the rocky bottom against whch the surf threw 
him, hm the »hark dared not follow and a few strokes 
more placed lum m safety 


The contrary mnd which liad so Iot}, delayed us 
sured us a peaceable landing as it blew directly off shore, 
and the surf was consequently much less than it often is 
or than 1 had heard it described It was less than we 
had seen it in the shore of Ceylon not merely at Gaffe 
but at Batlareen and on the beach near Colombo, st2l 
It would 1 think, have «taved the strongest ships boat, 
but in boats adapted to the service it had nothing 
formidable 


The pnnctpal church in Madras St George’s is very 
beautiful and the chunam t particularly of the irside has 
an effect little less «trikinB than the finest marble. 

The otV-er bvnldings of Madras offer nothing very re 
markable tlie houses all stand in large compounds, 
scattered over a very great extent of ground though not 
quite so widely separated as at Bombay There are not 
many upper roomed houses among them, nor have I seen 
any of three storeys. The soil ts happily «o dry that 
people may afelv tire and sleep on the ground floor I 
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do not think that in size of rooms tliey quite equal those 
either of Calcutta or Bombay; but tliey are more elegant, 
and to my mind, pleasanter tlian the majority of either. 
The compounds are all shaded wtli trees and divided 
by hedges of bamboo or prickly pear; against tliese 
hedges several objections have lately been made on the 
ground that they intercept the breeze and contribute to 
fevers. I know not whether this charge has any founda- 
tion, but, if removed, they would greatly disfigure the 
place; and in this arid climate, where no grass can be 
preserved more than a few weeks after tlie rains, would 
increase, to an almost intolerable degree, a glare from the 
sandy and rocky soil, which I already found very 
oppressive and painful. 

Government- house is handsome, but falls short of 
Parcil in convenience and the splendour of the principal 
apartments. There is, indeed one enormous banqueting- 
house, detached from the rest and built at a great expense, 
but in vile taste; and which can neither be filled nor 
lighted to any advantage. It contains some bad paintings 
of Coote, Cormvallis, Meadows, and other military heroes, 
and one, of considerable merit, of Sir Robert Strange, all 
fast going to decay in tlie moist sea-breeze, and none of 
them, except the last, deservrng of a longer life. 

During ^my stay in Madras I paid a visit to' the Prince 
Azeem Khan, unde and guardian to the Na-\rab of the 
Carnatic, who is an infant. All mj’ clergy accompanied 
me in their gojyns, and we were received toUi as much 
state as this little court could muster, but which need not 
be described,' as it did not vary from that of otlter !Mussul- 
man princes and reminded me very much of Dacca on 
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a larger scale. I ^vas chiefly strudr wilh the great nurabw 
of ‘ ullemah learned men or. at least, persons in the 
white dress of Mussulman tillemah, whom we found there- 
\VhiIe 1 was conversing, to the best of my power, with 
tlie print*. Mr. Robinson was talking with some of these, 
who asked man) cunous questions about our clergy, 
whether all those whom they saw liad come with me from 
Calcutta, whether our clergy couM marry, whether I was 
married, and whether I was appointed to my office by the 
Company or the King I rose visibly, in their estimation 
by being told the latter, but they expressed their astorush- 
ment that 1 wore no beard, observing, with much truth, 
that our learned men lost much dignity and authority by 
the effeminate custom of shaving They also asked I! 1 
was the head of all the English Church; and on being told 
that 1 was the head m India but that there was another 
clergyinan in England sopenor to me. tlie question was 
then again asked , ' And does not he wear a beard ? ’ Near 
die place where I sate a discussion arose, whether my 
office answered to any among the hfussutmans and it 
was at length determined that I was, precisely, what they 
termed * moostahid ' . 

The Lecfnd of St. Tqouas 
Mr. Robinson and I left Madras on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 13th, havh^ sent on our b^gage, horses, 
and servants on the precedii^ Saturday, under the care 
of Captain Hatkness, the officer commanding my escort. 
We went In a carriage to the military station of St. 
Thomas's Mount, eight imlea from Madras, intending, in 
our way. to visit the spot watked out by tradition as the 
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place where the Apostle St. Thomas was martyred. Un- 
fortunately the ‘ little mount ’ , as tliis is called (being a 
small rocky knoll with a Roman Catholic church on it, 
close to ilannalong bridge in the suburb of Melapoor), 
is so insignificant and so much nearer Madras than we 
had been given to understand that it did not attract our 
attention till too late. That it is really the place I see no 
good reason for doubting; there is as fair historical 
evidence as the case requires, tliat St. Thomas preached 
the Gospel in India and rvas martyred at a place named 
Milliapoor or Meilapoor. The Eastern Christians, whom 
the Portuguese found in India, all agreed in marking out 
this as the spot and in saying that the bones, ori^nally 
buried here, had been carried away as relics to Syria. 
They, and even tire surrounding heathen, appear to have 
always venerated the spot, as these last still do, and to 
have offered gifts here on the supposed anniversary of 
his martyrdom. And as tire story contains nothing im- 
probable from beginning to end (except a trumpery 
fabrication of some relics found here by the Portuguese 
monks about a century and a half ago), so it is not easy 
to account for the origin of such a story among men of 
different religions, unless there were some foundation 
for it. 

I know it has sometimes been fancied that ffie person 
who planted Christianity in India was a Nestorian Bishop 
named Thomas, not St. Thomas the Apostle; but this 
rests, absolutely', on no foundation but a supposition, 
equally gratuitous and contrary to all early ecclesiastical 
history, that none of the Apostles except St. Paul went 
far from Judea. To this it is enough to answer that 
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we ime no Tcason whj thej s^oaW fi^>t ^ 

or »h) nbjle SL i\a\ went (or intended to go) to the 
ihorcs of Uk lurther west St Thomas should cot ha^-c 
been equally tabonous and enterpns oj m an opposit* 
direction Dut tliat all the Apostles, creep* the two St 
Jameses did really go forth to preach tne Gospel m 
different parts of the world as u was a prton to be 
expected so ilat they did >o we base the aullionty of 
Eusebros and the otd Mart)rol<^ies which is at least 
as good as the donl ts of a later age and which would be 
reckoned eonclusne if tl>e question related to any point 
of civil history Nor must it be forgotten that tliere 
were Jews settled in India at a very earlv period h> 
consert whom would natural!? induce an apostle to think 
oI comirg lutlier that the passage either from the 
Persian Gulf or the Red Sea is neither long nor difTatl* 
aKf was then extremely common, and tint it may be 
therefore as readly believed that St Thomas was shun 
at Meilapoor as that St Paul was beheaded at Rome or 
tint Leonida fell at Thermopylae. Under these feelings 
I left the spot behind « th regret and sJiall visit it if I 
return to Madras, with a reverent though I hope not 
a snperslit ous in'erest and cunowtv 

The larger mount as it is called of St Thomas is a 
much more striking spot being an insulated cliff of 
granite, with an old cburrfi on the sumnttr the property 
of tliose Armenians who are united to the church of 
Rome It IS also dedicated to St Thomas but (what 
greatlv proves the aathentiacy of ,(s nval) none of the 
sects of Qinstians or Hindoos consider it as having been 
la any remarkable manner graced by his presence or 
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burial. It is a picturesque little building, and commands 
a fine view. We went up to it with Mr. Hallowell, die 
chaplain of the station at its foot, which is the principal 
cantonment for artillery belonging to the Madras array. 

Government are building a handsome church here, in 
a very advantageous situation, immediately at the foot of 
the mount and with some noble trees round it. The 
foundation is now laid, and, when finished, it will have 
its chancel westward instead of eastward, a peculiarity 
which I found many persons were offended at, but which 
I did not think worth altering, inasmuch as tills method 
of placing the building suited best in point of effect and 
convenience. There is no canon that I know of for placing 
churches with the altars eastward, and, though this custom 
is certainly most ancient and usual,i there have been 
many remarkable exceptions to it, from the cathedral of 
Antioch, built in tlie age immediately succeeding the 
Apostles, doivn to St. Peter’s in Rome, which has also 
its sanctuary westivard. 


1. U is interesu'ng to note that most Hindu shrines are 
constructed to face the East 
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Delhi am> the EMfESOR 

December 29 1824— The morning was dear and plea 
sant and the air and soil delightfully refreshed hy the ram 
1 rode Cabul and arrued about eight odoefc 
hanks of the Jumna on the other side of which I ha 
a noble Mew of Delhi which is a biger and finer city than 
1 expected to see The inhabited part of it (for the ruins 
extend o\er a nirface as btge as London Womnnsler 
and Southwark) is abemt seven miles in eircut scatrf 
on a rocky range of hills and surrounded b) an embattled 
wall which the English Gosemment have put into repair 
and are now engaged in strengthening with bastions a 
moat and a regular glacis The houses within are many 
of them large and high Hicre arc a great number of 
mosques with h gh minarets and gilded domes, and above 
all are seen the palace a very high and extensive duster 
of Gothic towers and battlements and the Jumna Mus 
3eed the largest and handsomest pUce of ‘Mussulman 
worship in India Hie chief matenal ot all these fine 
buildings is red granite of a very agreeable though 
solemn colour inlaid in some of the ornamental parts 
with white marble and the general style of building is 
of a simple and impressive character which reminded me 
in many respects, of Carnarvon It far exw^s any 
thing at Woecow 

December 30,— This rooming Loahington an! I rode 
to Uic tomb of the Cmperor Humaoon six mHes from 
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tlie city, S.W. We passed, in our way to the Agra-gate, 
along a verj' broad but irregular street, with a channel of 
%\'ater, cased with stone, conducted along its middle. This 
is a part of the celebrated aqueduct^ constructed, in the 
first instance, by Ali Merdan Khan, a Persian nobleman, 
in the sen'ice of the Emperor Shahjehan, tlien long 
neglected during the troubles of India and the decay of 
the Mogul power, and within these few )'ears repaired 
by the English Government. It is conducted from the 
Jumna, immediately on leawng its mountains, and while 
its stream is yet pure and wholesome, for a distance of 
about one hundred and twenty miles ; and is a noble work, 
giving fertility to a very large extent of countiy near its 
banks, and absolutely tlie sole source of vegetation to the 
gardens of Delhi, besides furnishing its inhabitants w'th 
alaiost the only drinkable water within their reach. When 
it was first re-opened by Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1820, 
the whole population of the dly went out in jubilee to 
meet its stream, throwing flowers, ghee, etc. into the water, 
and calling down all manner of blessings on the British 
Government, who have indeed gone far, by this measure, 
to redeem themselves from the weight of, I fear, a good 
deal of impolicy. 

Half-n’ay along the street which I have been describ- 
ing, and nearly opposite another great street with a 
similar branch of the canal, which runs at right angles to 

I. This is a branch, to Delhi, -of the canal from the Jumna 
made by Firoz Shah Tughlak, in the Hth centurj'. The Delhi 
branch was no doubt constructed in Shah Jehan's tiirr; but Ali 
Merdan Khan’s name appears in history as that of a Persian 
Governor who ceded Kandahar to the Moghul emperor in 1637. 
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th« former, stands the inipcml pedacc, bmll by tte 
Emperor Shahjehan. surrounded on this side by a wall ol, 
1 should think sixty feel high, embattled and nttclu* 
colated with small roursi tower and two noble gate* 
wa>s each defended bj an outer barbican of the same 
constructton, Ihouffh of less height The whole is of red 
granite, and surrounded a wide moat It is a place of 
no strength the walls being only calailated for boivs and 
arrows or musVetr), but as a kinglv residence ft fs one 
of die noblest that f have seen It far surpasses the 
Kremlin, but 1 do not think iliat except in the durability 
of Its materials, it equals Windsor 

Tfont die gate of Agra to Humaioon’s tomb Js a >*0 
awful scene of desolation, mins after mins, tombs after 
tombs fragments of bnck work, free-stone, granite, and 
marble, scattered everywhere over a soil naturally rocbv 
and barren, without cufciration, except in one or two 
small spots, and without a single tree. 1 v^as reminded of 
Caffa m the Crimea, Imt this was Cafla on the scale of 
London, with the wretched fragments of a magnificence 
such as London itself cannnot boast Tlie mins realty 
ertended as far as the eye could reach and our track 
wound among them all the way Tins was th» seat of 
old Delhi, as founded by Mie Patan kings, on the nuns of 
the still larger Hindoo city of Indrapuf i winch lav chieHy 
in a western direction When Uie pr-sent city, which is 
certainly in a more advantageous situation, was founded 
by the Emperor Shahjehaa, he removed many o us in- 
habitants thither; most of (he test followed, to be near 

, I Oirruptwn of Jndraprasihj the capitl oTthe PmdavM'jn 
the Hfiibiibidrafd. 
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the palace and the principal markets; and as during the 
Maharatta Government there was no sleeping in a safe 
skin without the walls, old Delhi was soon entirely 
abandoned. The offidal name of the present cit)* is 
Shahjelianpoor, ' city of the king of the world ! but the 
name of Delhi is always used in conversation and in every 
writing but those which are immediately offered to the 
empaor’s eye. 

In our way, one mass of ruins larger tlian the rest u'as 
pointed out to us as the old Patan palace. It has been 
a large and solid fortress, in a plain and unornamented 
stj'le of artitecture.t and would have been picturesque 
had it been in a country where trees grow, and ivy was 
green, but is here only ugly and melancholy. It is 
chiefly remarkable for a high black pillar of cast metal, 2 
called Firoze’s walking-stick. This was originally a 
Hindoo work, the emblem, I apprehend, of Sira, which 
stood in a temple on the same spot, and concerning which 

1. Firoz Shah was third of the Tuglak kings of Delhi 
(1351-88). After the death of Ala-ud-din Khilji, 'for fully a 
century, the Pathan buildings are marked by a stern simplicity 
of design and a solemn gloom and nakedness, in marked contrast 
to the elaborate richness of ornamentation of the preceding 
period.’ — James Burgess. 

2. ‘The art of polishing hard stone was carried to such per- 
fection (in the age of Asoka) that it is said to have become a 
lost art beyond modern powers. . . - The burnishing of Firoz 
Shah’s Lat, the column from Topra, now at Delhi, is so ex- 
quisite that several observers have believed the column to be 
metallic. Quaint Tom Coryate in the seventeenth century 
described the monument as "a brazen pillar’’; and even Bishop 
Heber, early in the nineteenth century, received the impression 
that it Was a "high black pillar of cast metal'’.'— Vincent Smith. 
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there «-as a tradiUon, Jike that atwchcd to the coronation 
£torw of the Scots, that wlnle H stood the chndrett oi 
Brahnta were to nrte in Indrapat. Oi the 
the countrj' by the Xfussulmaos the t-anity of tlie predic- 
tion was shown, and Firote enclosed it within the court 
of his palace. 

About a mile and a half further, stifl throuj'h ruins, is 
Honutoon’s tomb, a noble building of granite inlaid wt^ 
marble and m a yery chaste and simple style of Got^c 
architecture. It is surrounded by a large gan*ca wish 
terraces and fountaina. all now gone to decay except o^ 
of the latter, which enables the poor people who five in 
the outlniildinfs of the tomb to ailtsratc a little wheat. 
The garden itself is surrounded by an embattled wall, with 
towers, four gate\Tays, and a cloister wiUiin all the way 
round. In tlw centre of the square is a platform of about 
twenty feel Hgh. and I should apprehend two hundred 
feet square, supported also l>y cloisters, and ascended by 
four great flights of granite steps. Abote rises the tomb, 
also a square, mth s great dome of white marble m its 
centre. The apartments within are a circular room, 
about as big as the KatchtTe library, in the centre of 
which lies, under a small cwsed slab, the unfortunate 
prince to wlKi«e memory this fine building is raised. In 
the angles are smaller apartments, where other branches 
of his family are interred. From the top of the building 
I was surprised to see that we had stm ruins on evuy side; 
and that, more partieubily. to the westward and where 
old Indraput stood, the desolation apparently e x t end ed to 
a range of barren lulls serco or eight miles off. 
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We afterwards went to the Jumna Musjeed,* and the 
Kala Miisjeed.2 The former is elevated ve:y advan- 
tageously on a small rock}’ eminence, to the full height 
of the surrounding houses. In front it has a large square 
court surrounded by a cloister open on both sides, and 
commanding a view of the whole city, which is entered 
by three gates with a fine flight of steps to each. In the 
centre is a great marble reservoit; of water, with some 
small fountains, supplied by machinery from the canal. 
The whole court is paved with granite inlaid with marble. 
On its west side, and rising up another flight of steps, is 
the mosque itself, which is entered b}"^ three noble Gotliic 
arches, surmounted by three domes of white marble. It 
has at each end a very small minaret. The ornaments are 
less florid, and the building less picturesque, than the 
splendid group of the Inmmbara and its accompaniments 
at Lucknow; but tlie situation is far more commanding, 
and the sire, the soliditj', and rich materials of this build- 
ing impressed me more than anything of tlie sort which 
I have seen in India. It is in excellent repair, the British 
Government having made a grant for this purpose, a 
measure which was very popular in Delhi. 

The Kala Musjecd is small, and has nothing worthy 
notice about it but its plainness, solidit)', and great anti- 
quity, being a work of the first Patan conquerors, and 
belonging to the times of primitive ^fussulman simplicitj’’. 
It is exactly on the plan of the original Arabian mosques, 
a square court, surrounded by a cloister, and roofed rvfth 

1. Built by Shah Jchan (165046). 

2. Finished in the time of Fitoz Shah, in 13S6. 
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nuny small domes of the plainest and most *olid con 
structron like the rudest speamens of what we ' 
early Norman nrcJutecture. It has no mmaret, the emr 
stands on the roof to proclaim the hour of prater Thu* 
ended our first day s sight-seeiog in Delhi 
The 31st December 1824 was fitted for my presents 
tion to the emperor which was appointed for half p«t 
eight in tl e incmiing Lushington and a Captain Wade 
also chose to take the same opportunity At tight I went 
accompanied by Air CHiott with nearly the same for 
nvliHes as at Lucknow except that we were on elephants 
instead of in palanqu ns, and that the proce»sio« 
petlwps less splendid and the beggars both less numerous 
and far less vociferous and importunate We were 
received with presented arms by (he troops of the palace 
dnwn up wuhm the barbKan and proceeded still on eur 
elephants through the noblest gateway and «stibu!e 
which I ever saw It consists not merely of a splendid 
CotliiC arch in the centre of the great gate-tower — hut 
after that of a long v-auli-d aisle like tliat of a Gothic 
cathedral with a small open, octagonal court m its centre 
all of granite and all finely carved with inscriptions from 
the Noran and wnli flowers This ended m a ruinous 
and exceedingly dirty stable yard' where we were 
receiveil by Captain Grant as the Moguls officer on 
guard and by a number of efterty men with huge gold 
headed canes the usual ensign of office here and one 
of wh ch Mr Ohott also earned We were now told to 
d vmount and proceed on foot a tasic which the late nun 
made mcnnvemetit to my gown and cassock and thin 
shoes and dunng which we were pestered by a fresh 
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swarm of miserable beggars, the wives and children of the 
stable servants After this we passed another richly- 
carved but ruinous and dirty gateway, where our gmdes, 
withdrawing a canvas screen, called out in a sort of harsh 
diaunt, ‘ Lo, the ornament of the world ! Lo, the asylum 
of the nations! King of Kings! The Emperor Acbar 
Shah ! Just, fortunate, victorious ! ’ We saw, in fact, a 
very handsome and striking court, about as big as that at 
All Souls, with low but richly-ornamented buildings. 
Opposite to us was a beautiful open pavilion of wlute 
marble, richly carved, flanked by rose-bushes and 
fountains, and some tapestry and striped curtains hanging 
in festoons about it, within which was a crowd of people 
and the poor old descendant of Tamerlane seated in the 
midst of them, !Mr. Elliott here bowed three times very 
low, in which we followed bis example. This ceremony 
was repeated twice as we advanced up the steps of the 
pavilion, the heralds each time repeating the same expres- 
sions about their master’s greatness. We then stood in 
a row on the right-hand side of the throne, which is a 
sort of marble bedstead richly ornamented wit.n gilding 
and raised on two or three steps. Mr. Elliott then step- 
ped forwards, and, with joined hands, in the usual 
Eastern way, announced, in a low voice, to the emperor, 
who I was. I then advanced, bowed three times again, 
and offered a nuzzur of fifty-one gold mohurs in an em- 
broidered purse, laid on my handkerchief, in the way 
practised by the Baboos in Calcutta. This was received 
and laid on one side, and I remained standing for a few 
minutes, while the usual court questions about my health, 
my travels, when I left Calcutta, etc., were asked. I had 
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thus an opportunity of seeing the oW gentleman iwre 
plainly He has a pale thin but handsome face, wrta 
an afiuiline nose and a long white beard. Hts compIe^Q 
IS hide if at all darker than that of an European Hta 
hands are >crv fair and delicate and he had some ralu 
aWe-Iooking rings on them. H« hands and face wete »» 
I saw of him for the momiog hemg mid he was » 
rvraf^d up m sliawls that he reminded me extfcnidy 
of the Druids head on a Welsh halfpenny I dien 
stepped back to mv former place, and returned agaui with 
file more mohnrs to make my offering to the heir apparent, 
who stood at hts fathers left hand the nght being 
occupied by the resident Next my two companions were 
introduced with nearly the same forms except (hat djejf 
oSenags were less and that the emperor did not speak 
to them 

The emperor then beckoned to me to come forwards 
and Mr Slioit told me to take off m> hat which had till 
now remained on m> head on niuch the emperor tied 
a flimsy turban of brocade round my head with his own 
hands, for which, howeier I paid four gold laoliurs more 
V\ e were then directed to retire to receive the ' Khclats * 
(honorary dresses) which the bounty of the 'Asylum 
of the World had provided for us I was accordingly 
taken into a small private room, adjoining the zennannah. 
where I found a handsome flowered caftan edged with 
fur and a pair of common looking shawls which my 
servants who had the delight of witnessing all this fine 
show put on instead of mjr gown mv cassock renaming 
as before. In tins strange dress I had to walk again 
having my name announced by the cners (somethii^ m 
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the same w’a}' that Lord Marmion’s was) as ‘ Baliadur, 
Boozoony, Dowlut-Mund,' etc,, to tlie presence, where I 
found my tr\-o companions, who had not been honoured 
by a prirate dressing-room, but had their khelats put on 
tliem in the galeNV'ay of the court. They were. I appre- 
hend, still queerer figures than I was, having their Iiats 
wrapped with scarfs of flowered gauze, and a strange 
garment of gauze, tinsel, and faded ribands flung over 
their shoulders above their coats. I now again came for- 
ward and offered my third present to the emperor, being 
a copy of tlie Arabic Bible and the Hindoostanee Common 
Prayer, handsomel}' bound in blue velvet laced with gold, 
and wrapped up in a piece of brocade. He then motioned 
to me to stoop, and put a string of pearls round my neck, 
and tn'O glittering but not costly ornaments in the front 
of mj' turban, for which I again offered five gold mohurs. 
It was, lastly, announced that a horse was waiting for 
my acceptance, at which fresh instance of imperial muni- 
ficence the heralds again made a proclamation of largesse, 
and I again paid five gold mohurs. It ended by my taking 
leave with three times three salaams, making up, I tliink, 
die sum of about three score, and I retired with Mr. 
Elliott to my dressing-room, whence I sent to her 
Majesty the Queen, as she is generally called, though 
Empress would be the ancient and more proper title, a 
present of five mohurs more, and the emperor’s chobdari 
came eagerly up to know when they should attend to 
receive their backshish. It must not, however, be supposed 
that this interchange of chdlities was very’ expensive 
either to his majesty or to me. All the presents which 

1. Bearer of silver mace. 
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he gave, the horse tncluded though really the handsomest 
which had been seen at the court oJ Delhi for man> )ea« 
and though the old gentleman evidently intended W be 
extremely civil were not worth much more than 
rupees so that he and his famil> gained at least 80(^ 
rupees by the mormng s work besides what he received 
from my two companions which was all clear gam since 
the khelats which Ihej got in return were only fit 
May*day and made up I fancy from tlie cast-off finery 
of the Begum. On the other hand since the Company 
have wiselj ordered that all the presents given by native 
princes to Europeans should be disposed of on the Gov 
ernmcnt account they have liberally, at the same tune, 
taken on themselves the expense of pa>mg the usual 
money nuzntrs made b> puUic men on these occasions 
In consequence none of my offerings were at itiy own 
charge except the professional and pnvate one of the 
two books with which as they were unexpected, the 
emperor as I was told was very much pleased 1 hod 
of course several buckshishes to give afterwards to hi» 
servants but tliese fell considerably short of my « 
penses at Lucknow To return to the hall of audience 
While in the small apartment where I got rid of my shining 
garments 1 was struck with its beautiful ornaments Jt 
was cnurely lined with white marble inlaid with flowers 
and leaves of green scipentinc lapis lazuli and blue and 
red porphyry, the flowers were of the best Italian «ty1e 
of workmanship and evidently the labour of an artist 
of that country All however was dirty desolate and 
forlorn. Half the flowers and leaves had been peked 


I Sicea special coinage 
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out or othervvise defaced, and the doors and windows were 
in a state of dilapidation, while a quantity of old furniture 
was piled in one comer and a tom hanging of faded 
tapestry hung over an archrvay which led to the interior 
apartments. ‘ Such,’ Mr. Elliott said, ‘ is the general 
style in which this palace is kept up and furnished. It is 
not absolute poverty which produces this, but these people 
liave no idea of cleaning or mending an)^ing.’ For 
ra}' own part I thought of the famous Persian line, 
‘ The spider hangs her tapestry in the palace of the 
Caesars ' ; and felt a melancholy interest in comparing 
the present state of this poor family with what it \vas 200 
years ago, when Bernier visited Delhi, or as we read its 
palace described in the tale of Madame de Genlis. 

After putting on my usual dress, we waited a little, 
till word was brought us that the 'King of Kings’, 
‘ Shah-in-Shah ’, had retired to his zennannah ; we then 
■went to the hall of audience, which I had prewously seen 
but imperfectly, from the crowd of people and the necess- 
ity of attending to the forms which I had to go through. 
It is a very beautiful pavilion of wliite marble, open on 
one side to the court of the palace, and on the other to a 
large garden. Its pillars and arches are exquisitety catwed 
and ornamented with gilt and inlaid flowers and inscrip- 
tions in the most elaborate Persian character. Round the 
frieze is the motto, recorded, I believe, in Lall •. Roohh, 
‘ If there be an Elysium on earth. 

It is this, it is this 1 ' 

The marble floor, where not covered by carpets, is all 
inlaid in the same beautiful manner witli the little dres- 
sing-room which I had quitted. 
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Msomes 

The gardens which we nest viated arc not largc^ *5^}^ 
in their way must have been extrenvel) ricli and beauti ^ 
They are full of «ry oJd orange and o her fruit tree^ 
•with terraces and parterres on which many rose-hushes V 
were growing and even now a few jonquUs in flower j 
A channel of white marhle for water with little fountain 
pipes of the same material carved Wee roses is earned 
here and there among these parterres and at the end of the 
terrace w a beautiful octagonal pavilion also of marWe, 
lined with the same mosaic fliwers as in the room whidi 
I first saw With a marWe fountain in its centre and a 
beautiful bath in a recess on one of its sides The windows 
of this pavnhon whcl is raised to (he height of the 
at) wall command a good new of E>elhi and its neigh 
bourhood Cut all was when we saw ti, dirty, lonely, and 
wretdied the liath and fountain dry the ia!bid pavement 
hid with lumber and gardeners sweepings, and the walls 
stained with tlie dung of birds and bats 

We were then taVen to the pTirate mosque of the 
palace, an elegant little building also of white marble 
•ami exquisitely caned but m the same state of neglect 
and d lapidation with p»»jxiJs aVoiveif to spring from its 
walls, the extenor gild iig partnn^ tom from iM done 
and some of its doors coarsely blocfced up with unplasfered 
bnck and mortar 

We went last to the •dewanee aura’, or hall of public 
audience which is in the outer court and where on certain 
occasions the Great Mc^ sate m sute to receive the 
compliments or petitions of hw subjects This also is a 
splend d pardKin of marWe. not unlike the other hall of 
audience in lorni. but con^deraUj larger and open on 
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three sides only; on the fourth is a black wall, covered 
with lire same mosaic work of flowers and leaves as I 
have described, and in the centre a throne raised about 
ten feet from the ground, with a small platform of marble 
in front, where the vizier used to stand to hand up peti- 
tions to his master. Behind this throne are mosaic paint- 
ings of birds, animals, and flowers ; and in the centre, what 
decides the point of their being the work of Italian or at 
least European artists, a small group of Orpheus playing 
to the beasts. This hall, when we saw it, was full of 
lumber of all descriptions, broken palanquins and empty 
boxes, and tlie throne so covered with pigeons' dung that 
its ornaments were hardl}' discernible. How h'ttle did 
Shahjehan, the founder of these fine buildings, foresee 
what would be the fate of his descendants, or what his 
own would be ! ' Vanity of Vanities ! ’ was sure!}' never 
written in more legible characters than on the dilapidated 
arcades of Delhi! 

In the afternoon I went a drive round a part of the 
city. Its principal streets are really wide, handsome, and, 
for an Asiatic city, remarkably cleanly, and the shops 
in the bazaars have a good appearance. The chief street 
down which we drove is called the ‘ chandnee chokee ’ . 
or silversmiths’ street, but I did not see any great number 
of that trade resident there. It is about as wid •. as Pall 
Mall, and has a branch of the aqueduct running along its 
centre. Half-way down its length is a pretty little mosque 
with three gilt domes, on the pordi of which, it is said, 
Nader Shah, sate from morning to evening to see the work 
of massacre which his army inflicted on the wretched 
citizens. A gate leading to a bazaar near it retains the 
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name of coonia diirwazu’, slattghjfr gate* Th- chaod 
nee chokee conrhjctcd us to the gate o! Lahore, and ^ 
ivCTt along the exterior of the town to the gate of Cash 
mere by which we returned to the Residency The aty 
wall is lofty and handsome, but except nuns and 
«unbumt rocks there »s notlrn^ to be seen wi hout the 
ramparts of Delhi The Shelimar garden* extolled tn 
LaUa Rookh are coTipkteh gone to decaj Trt J 
am assured by es-erybody that the appearaoce of things JO 
the province of Delhi is greatJr improted since it came 
into oar lunds* To what a state roast the Maliarattas 
hase reduced it* 

/atiuary 1 — W e went to see Koottab-sahib * a small 
town about twelve miles south wevt of Delhi rtanaikaNe 
(or Its rums and atoong the Mussulmans, for its sanctity 
It was tile scene of very hard fighting be tw ee u the Hindoo 
sovereigns of Irdraput and the onginal Patan mtaders 
and ll e \tussulmans say that S 000 martyTS to their 
rel gioo lie interred m tlie neighbourhood. Its principal 
sanctity howerer arises from the tomb of a scry cele- 
brated samt Cufleeb Sahib in whose honour the btuldii^s 
for which It IS now remarkable were begun but uevef 
quite completed by Shurasedd the third I think, m 
succession of the Patau sovereiens. The emperor has a 
house there and it >s a favounie retreat of his dunng 
fine weather 


We went out at the ^gra gate, and rode through the 
same dismal field of tombs as we had formerly traversed. 


.J J "Ifni'S Kinb-tid.<lin of Lsh. Altsmsh 

fSbiraMKWn) is befaeverf to have fcuiJt the Kulb 

Mmar and moMpie. Beh ml the mosque is tl* lorab of Altaaish. 
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escorted by three of Skinner’s horse. Before had 
cleared die ruins, another bod\'- of fifteen or twenty- wild- 
looking horse, some with long spears, some witli match- 
locks and matches lighted, galloped up from behind a large 
tomb, and their leader, dropping the point of his lance, 
said that he was sent by the Raja of Bulluraghur,! ‘ the 
fort of spears to conduct me through his district. We 
had no need of this further escort; but, as it was ci\'illy 
intended, I, of course, took it civilly, and we went on 
together to a beautiful mausoleum, about five miles 
further, raised in honour of Sufter Jung, 2 an ancestor of 
tlie King of Oude, who still keeps up his tomb and the 
garden round it in good repair. We did not stop here, how- 
ever. but proceeded on elephants, which Mr. Elliott had sta- 
tioned for us, leaving our horses tmder the care of the 
Bullumghur suwarrs, of whom and their raja we were 
afterwards to see a good deal. Our route lay over a 
country- still rockj' and barren, and still sprinkled with 
tombs and ruins, till, on ascending a little eminence^ we 
saw one of the most extensive and striking scenes of 
ruin wliicli I have met with in any country. A very 
tolerable account of it is given in Hamilton’s I-'dia, and 
I will only observe that the Cuttab Minar, the object of 
principal attraction, is really the finest tower I have ever 
seen, and must, when its spire was complete, Irave been 
still more beautiful. The remaining great arches of the 


1. Baltabgarh. a Jat principality near Delhi, confiscated to the 
British power after 1857. 

2. The Persian governor of Oudh: became wazir under the 
Delhi government in 1745: withdrew to Oudh after contests with 
the Turani party and the Mabaraltas. 
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principal mosque with Iheir granite pillars 
inscriptions in the florid Cnfic character, are 
their wa> ns anv of the details of 
front of the pnncipal of these great a es is 
pillari Idee that ,n F.ro e Shahs casUe and ^ 

remains of a Hindoo palace and temple should 

than the foundation of the Koottab and nhi ^ 

ha\e thought striking if they lad not been m ^ ^ 
nei^hbourl ood A multitude of ruined mosques 
serais etc ire packed close round mostly in the a 
style of architecture and some of them nery tine 
more particularly on a hill and surrounded h} ® ’'V 
wth battlements and towers struck me as pecu <a 
suited tjy its solid and simple architecture to its Wea 
character in itself sery appropriate to the ® 

Islam of fortress tomb and temple. These Patans bui 
like giants and fiiushed their work like jewellers. Yet 
tlie omamenj florid as they are in their proper places 
are never thrown awav or allowed to interfere with the 
general severe and solemn character of their edifices 
The palace of the present imperia! family is at some little 
distance behind tliese remains It is a large but paltry 
bu Id ng m a bad style of Italian architecttUY and with 
a public road actually lead ng through its court yard A 
little bev-ond and anud some other small houses near a 
very fine tank we alighted at rather a pretty hlUt building 

-tr, z\t rar z 
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belonging to Bukshi kfahraoud Kiian, the treasurer of the 
palace, where a room and a good breakfast were prepared 
for us. 

After breakfast, the day being cool and rather cloudy, 
we went to see the ruins, and remained clambering about 
and drawing till near two o’clock. The staircase within the 
^reat hlinar is very good, except the uppermost story of 
all which is ruinous and difficult of access. I went up, 
however, and was rewarded by the very extensive view, 
from a height of 240 feet, of Delhi, tlie course of the 
Jumna for man}' miles, and the ruins of Toghlikabad,i 
another giantly Patan foundation, which lay to the south- 
west. 

We returned in the evening to Delhi, stopping by the 
■wzy to see Sufter Jung’s tomb. It is very richly inlaid 
with different kinds of marble, but has too much of the 
colour of potted meat to please me, particularly after 
seeing buildings like those of Koottab-sahib. We were 
received here, to my surprise, by the son of Baboo Soobin- 
Chund, who is, it seems, the agent of tlie King of Oude 
in Delhi, and, consequently has the keeping of this place 
entrusted to him. 


Lucknow 

October 21, 1824. — ^At length, and sooner than we ex- 
pected, we saw a considerable ‘ suwarree or retinue of 
elephants and horses, approaching us, and were met by 
Captain Salmon and the King of Oude’s officer, the latter 
followed by a train of elephants splendidly equipped with 

1. This was the New Delhi of 1321, built by the Tuglaks. 
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siher howdahs and suffiatnt to accommodate more than 
tliree times the number of our party A good many 
suwarrs, m r"d and ydlow. loHowed Captain Salmon, 
and a most irregular and picturesque body of infantry, 
with swords and shields long matchlock guns, and other 
guns of evcr> sort and size, spears like spits, composed, 
shealh and all, of iron, and some siUered over, large tn- 
angular green banners and everything most unhke the 
appearance of European war made up the cortege of 
Sleer ffussun Khan. Tlie whole formed a stage proces- 
sion of the most interesting and showy kind iri which 
there was ro regularity and hitle real magnificence, for 
the dresses of the men and trapjnngs of the elephants 
were all the worse for wear, and tl>e silver howdalis did 
not bear a close eitamination, but where Rowing and 
picturesque dresses, glowing colours numbers, and the 
ma;e5tic sire of the noble animals which form the most 
prominent part of the group, produced an effect more 
pleasino to the eje of a poet or an artist than the sprucest 
parade of an English review 


While I was changing ele[diants, a decent Icxiking man 
stepped up to me and be^ed Co know ray name and titles 
at full length in order, as he said, ‘ to make a report of 
them to the asylum o! the world ’ 1 found, on inquiry 
tliat he was the writer of the court circular, a much more 
minute task and one considered of far more importance 
here than in Europe. Everything which occurs m the 
family of the king himself, the resident, the chief officers 
of state, or any stranger of rank who may arrive, is 
carefully noted and sent raund m writing And I was 
told that the e-xact l»cmr at which I rose, the sort of 
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breakfast I ate, the visits I paid or received, and the 
manner in which I passed my morning", would all be 
retailed by tlie king's chobdars for the information of 
their master, whose own most indifferent actions, however, 
are with equal fairness written down for Mr. Rickett’s 
inspection. 

We advanced into Lucknow, through a very consider- 
able population and crowded mean houses of clay, with 
the filthiest lanes between them that I ever went through, 
and so narrow' that we were often obliged to reduce our 
front and even a single elephant did not always pass very 
easil}'. A sw'arm of beggars occupied every angle and the 
steps of every door, and all, or nearly all, the remaining 
population were, to my surprise, as much loaded with 
arms as tlie inhabitants of the country, a circumstance 
which told ill for the police of the to\vn but added con- 
siderably to its picturesque effect Grave men in palan- 
quins, counting their beads and looking like Moullahs, 
had all two or three sword-and-buckler lackeys attending 
on them. People of more consequence, on their elephants, 
had each a suwarree of shield, spear, gun, little inferior 
to that by w'hich we were surrounded, and even lounging 
people of lower ranks in the streets and shop-doors had 
their shields over their shoulders and their swords carried 
sheathed in one hand. 

I recollected Sir W. Scott’s picture of the streets of 
London in the Fortunes of \^igel, but I shotild appre- 
hend that Lucknow’ offered this moment a more warlike 
exterior tlian our own metropolis ever did during its most 
embroiled and troublesome periods. As we advanced, the 
town began to improve in point of buildings, though the 
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streets remained equally narrow and dirty We pass^ 
some prettj mosques and some UtRc houses built like 
the natiie houses m Calcutta and the ba za ars seemed well 
filled so far as we could disbngnish from the height at 
whicli I sat and the general narrowness of the area At 
last we suddenlj entered a very handsome street indeed 
wder tlian the High Street at Oxford but having some 
distant resemblance to it in the colour of its buildings and 
the general form and Gotiuc style of the greater part of 
them \\ e saw but little of it. however as we imm^iatelv 
turned up through some folding gates into a sort of close, 
with good looking hotses and small gardens round it, 
and a barrack and guard house at its entrance One of 
these houses I uas told belonged to the resident another 
was hia banqueting house containing apartments for his 
guests and a third \ery pretty upper roomed house m a 
little garden was pointed out as that which the king had 
assigned to recene rae and m> party 

After breakfast I was told the prime'irumster mas come 
to call on me and Mr Ricketts introduced us to Cath other 
in form. He is a dark harsh hawked nosed man with 
an e.xpression of mouth whcli '«cms to imply habitual 
relf-comniand stniggJiog wit*i a rtaturall/ rough temper 
He is I understand exceedingly unpopular He was 
ongmally kliansaman* to the present lang when heir 
apparent and m disgrace mitli lus father, Saadnt Ali. His 
house « the most splendid in Lucknow ind his tuwarree 
exceeds that of the king who is said to so atuched to 
hun as to Kns-e given himself entirely into 1 is hands 
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nie king- veiy good-naturedlj' sent an elephant every 
morning for Jlr. Lushington and myself, and a chariot 
foi the Corries, tliat we might see tlie sights of Lucknow 
to more advantage. There is a menagerie, with a greater 
number of scarce and curious animals, but in far worse 
order, than that at Barrackpoor ; and on tlie otlier side of 
the river Goomty, in a well wooded park, is a large collec- 
tion of different varieties of cows, camels, and deer, and 
five or six verj- large rliinoceroses, the first animals of 
tlie kind I ever saw, and of which I found that prints 
and drawings had given me a very imperfect conception. 
They are more bulk>' animals and of a darker colour than 
I had supposed, and the thickness of the folds of their 
impenetrable skin much surpasses all which I had ex- 
pected. These at Lucknow are gentle and quiet animals, 
except tliat one of them has a feud with horses They 
seem to propagate in captivit}’ without reluctance, and I 
should conceive might be available to carry burthens as 
well as the elephant, except that, as their pace is still 
slower than his, their use could only be applicable to very 
great weights and very gentle travelling. These have 
sometimes had howdahs on them, and were once fastened 
in a carriage, but only as an experiment which was never 
followed up. There is, on the same side of the river, a 
poultry-yard of beautiful pigeons; and on the river itself 
is a steam-boat, a vessel fitted up like a brig of war, and 
other things which show tlie king to be fond of mecham'cal 
inventions. He has, indeed, a veiy skilful mechanist, an 
English officer, in Itis sendee, and is himself said to know 
more of the science and of the different branches of 
philosophy connected witli it than could be expected in 
a person who understands no European language. 
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The minister’s house t$ a >eiy Urge pile of building 
in a bad part of the town and both in architecture an 
situation a good deal resembhog the house of the MuUi^ 
family in Calcutta Tliere are many stately kli?i s,t and 
scftne handsoTie mosques and pagodas scattered in differ- 
ent comers of these wretched alleys, but the most striking 
buildings in Lucknow arc the tombs of the late Nawab 
Saadut Ah and the mother of the present king, the gate 
of Constantinople ( Roumi Durwazu ), and the 
‘ ImamLara , or cathedral The Imambara consists of 
two courts rising with a steep ascent one abos-e the other 
It contains besides a splendid mosque, a college for 
instruction m Mussalman Law apartments for the reli- 
gious establishment maintainecl here, and a noWe galJety* 
in the midst of which under a brilliant tabernacle of 
silver, cut glass and precious stones be buned the 
remains of its founder Asuphud Dowlaha The whole it 
in a %ery noble style of Eastern Gothic, anu, when 
taken in conjunction with the Roumi Durwazu which 
adjoins it 1 hare ncser seen an architectural view wbidi 
pleased me more from its ricliness and vanetj as well as 
the proportions and general good taste of its pnnapal 
feafiircs Tlie details a good deal resemble those of Eaton, 
but the extent is much greater and the ports larger On 
the whole it is. perliaps most like the Kremlin, but 
both m splendour and taste tny old favounte faHs very 
short of It Qose to this fine group is a large and 

I Pettm^Uces by lb* waynde 

Z The npjcious and cniH Nswib of Oude aho was concerned 
with Warren ilaUmgs In the ■ffstt of the Breams of Oude 
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handsome, bat dull and neglected-looking pile, which is 
the palace or prison appropriated to the unfortunate 
widows and concubines of deceased sovereigns. 

A Lucknow Story i 

Many whimsical stories are current in Lucknow, 
respecting tlie foibles and blindness of the poor king, and 
the rascality of his favourite. His fondness for 
mechanics has been alrcad}’ mentioned. 

In trying some experiments of this nature, he fell in 
with a Mussulman engineer of pleasing address and ready 
talent as rveil as considerable, though unimproved, genius 
for such pursuits. The king took so much delight in 
conversing with this man, that the minister began to fear 
a rising competitor, as well knowing that the meanness of 
his own birtn and functions had been no obstacle to his 
advancement. He therefore sent the engineer word, ‘if 
he were wise to leave Lucknow.’ The poor man did so, 
removed to a place about ten miles down the river, and 
set up a shop tliere. The king, on enquiring after his 
humble friend, was told that he \ras dead of diolcra, 
ordered a gratuity to be sent to his widow and children, 
and no more was said. During tlic last rains, however, 
the king sailed down the river in his brig of vv'ar, as far as 
the place where the new shop stood; he was struck with 
tlte different signs of neatness and ingenuity which he 
obsen'ed in passing, made his men draw into shore, and, 
to his astonisliment, saw the deceased engineer, who stood 
trembling and wth joined Iiar.ds to recei%'c him. After a 
slrort cxi'Ianatiou, he ordered him to come on txJard, 

L From ihc Life a'id leitert cf Bithsp Heber, by hrs ‘Rife. 
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returned m high aHger to Lucknow, and, ca’^S tb® 
roimster. asked him agam ri it were certain that such a man 
w-as dead ‘ Undoubtedl) ' ’ was the reply. ‘ I myselt 
ascertained the fact, and come>ed jour majesty’s bounty 
to the widow and children ' ‘ Hurtitnzada said the king, 

Ittirsting into a furj ‘ Jook there, and never see my 
morel’ The Aizier turned round and saw how matters 
were circumstanced With a temble glance, which the 
king could not see, but which spoke flumes to the poor 
engineer, he imposed silence on the latter, tlien, turning 
round agam to his master, stopping hts nose and with 
man} muttered exclamations of, ‘God lie mercifull 
* Satan is strong ' ' ‘ In the name of God keep the devil 
from me ' ’ he said, ‘ I hope your majesty has not touched 
the bomWe object” “Touch him'* said the king, *the 
sight of him IS enough to comince me of jour rascality.' 
‘ Istufirullah' ‘a said the favourite, ‘and does rot your 
majesty perceive the strong smell of a dead carcass?' 
The king still stonued, but his voice faltered and curi- 
osity and anxiety began to mingle with his indignation. 
'It IS certain (refuge of the worlds* resumed the 
minister, ‘ that jour majesty's late engineer, with whom 
be peacel is dead and burred; but your slave knoweth not 
who hath stolen his Ixxly from the grave, or wliat vampire 
it is who now inhabits it to the terror of all good Mussul- 
mans Good were it that he were run through with a 
sword before jour majesty’s face, if it were not unlucky 
to shed blood in the auspicious presence I pray your 
majesty, dismiss us; 1 will see him conducted bade to his 


t Rascal. ^ ' 
2. God forUdt 
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grave; it may be when that is opened he ma}' enter it 
again peaceably.’ The king, confused and agitated, knew 
not what to say or order. The attendants led the terrified 
mechanic out of the room ; and the vizier, throwing him a 
purse, swore with a horrible oath, tliat ' if he did not put 
himself on the other side of tire company’s frontier before 
the next morning, — if he ever trod the earth again, it 
should be as a vampire indeed.’ This is, I think, no bad 
specimen of the manner in which an absolute sovereign 
may be persuaded out of his own senses. 

Jyepoor 

January 29, 1S25. — This morning Colonel Raper took 
me to see the citj’ and palace, as well as to present me 
in Durbar. The cit)'! is a very remarkable and striking 
one. Being all the work of one sovereign, Jye Singh, 
it is on a regular plan, with one very wide street crossed 
at right angles by three others, with a square in tlie centre 
of the town which sen-es as a market-place. The houses 
are generally two stories high, but some tliree and four, 
with oniamented windows and balconies, and many of 
them finely caned. They are interspersed witli some 
handsome temples in the same style with those of Benares, 
and, in the centre of the town and adjoning the palace, 
is a very noble tower or minaret of, I should suppose, 200 
feet high. The town is tolerably clean, but a great part 
of the houses are in a state of decay. Still, liowever, it 
has a population of 60,000 souls. The palace, v,-ith its 
gardens, occupies about one-sixth part of the city. It 
presents to the streets an extremely high front of seven 

!. Built in 172S. 
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or eght stones, diminishing m the centre to 
like a pediment and flarfeed 1^ tao towers of eqi»l b«BW 
topped wnth ojien cupolas Within are two spacious cou 
and man\ smaller ones, surrounded b> cloisters of ston 
pillars except m tlie xcrondahs leading to the principal 
rooms, which are of marWe. Tlw gardens, which I was 
first taken to sec arc extensive, and m their way, extre- 
mcl> beautiful full of fountains cypresres, pafm-tre^ 
and fiowenr^ shrubs with a succession of terraces a 
alcoves, none of them singly taken in good taste. h«t al 
together extremely rich and striking Two very targe 
and haadvime tanks terminate the grounds towards tte 
north The garden is surrounded by a high embattled 
wall hanng a terrace at the top like that of Chestw» 
beneath it a common passage (as one of the ministers 
of state who accompanied us told me) for the iconana 
to walk in I vyas introduced to some of these ministers, 
or ‘sirdars during m> progress through the palace, 
under their several offiaa) names of * Monebtar’. ‘Buk 
shee ’ etc. etc Host of them were tall good lookup men, 
in very handsome and b«oimng dresses The whole 
estal lishmerit of the palace and gardens «eemed well kept 
up TOnsidetablj better than that of Lucknow and every* 
thing much exceeded my expectation except the mibtary 
show, which was abaolutdy nothing There were two 
or three poheemen m the gate of the cil), and four or 
five (1 do not think there were more) lonngmg fellows 
with shields slung over their slioulders and lances lying 
near them, m different ittrts of the out buildings. I was 
surprived al so poor a ntnster among the warlike and 
turbulent Kajpoots bnt recollected that m a country 
where every otizcn and eultivalor is a soldier on ordinary 
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occasions every soldier will be a cult^-tor or 
The ascents tliroughout the ^ ^^rtainly less 

inclined planes of verj- ^ assages are all 

fatiguing tlian the Europ^n sty • building 

narrow and mean, and the o)j intricacy, and 

seems more to surprise by the num e , ^ ^tments of 

detail of the rooms and courts, than y ^ 1 ^ 

large size and magnificent P^P° stained or 

the windows are glazed wi r marble The stained 

plain glass in latticed frames of whhe ^ 

glass was said to be from g 

which are m fact a pa 
chiefly covered witlr stu 

in certain places, ^^ets ’ There are very 

costly rooms, small ^ q-j+s of the building 

strong ryooden ^ ^de^as those of a prison, 

whose hinges and locks —cplvpq are only divided 

tot the suites of ^^t'^^rf lorways. 

to Urge stoped dark and 

ro";:s:foft:S’.:Si" So-- 

? r mixed with talc, which have the appearance of 
sSer till closely examined. The subjects of the paintings 
are almost entirely mythological, and their style o co o^ 
in- their attitudes, and the general gloomy ^ 

int^’icacy of the place reminded me frequently of Belzoni s2 

modd of the Eg>Ttian tomE 

aad ^ 

h, .scavattd ia Egypt and ■>« th. shorn of the Rod Soa. 
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v\ftef a Jong suite of these strange rooms we were takm 
into a sety striking and beautiful apartment wben* break 
fast was prepared for «s It was a "mall paviboa wit 
arclies on cttlier side openii® into two small cloistere 
courts the one filled 1> a beaiitifu! cold bath about thi^ 
feet square the other b> a Imic flower garden divided, 
parterre-wise with narrow winding paths of wlute 
marble with i jcl d eau in e\crv winding to the number, 

1 should think ol filteen or tnenti which remained plav 
ing all the while we were at lircakfast. Vothnig could 
be prettier or more rcireshmg than the sight and «ound 
of these tin) fountains Uiongh 1 did not think the effect 
improsed when all at once seseral pnnapal ones began 
to throw uj> water tinged with some jelJow d>e It was 
eMilentl) much admir^ by the natives and reminded me 
of 'the golden water which loccther with the *tbe 
talking bird and the singing tree cost the pnneess tn 
the Anbnn tale so uun) labours to obtain, hor our 
breakfast Colonel Raper lud sent the usual requisites but 
the Maha Rannee or Majee (lady mother) ss she is 
also called sent us some speatnens of limdoo cookery 

After breakfast and till the hour of durbar arrived, 
we visited more of tlic buildings In passing along the 
garden wall 1 ought to bare observed before, we were 
shewm five or siv elephants m training for a fight Each 
was separately kept m a small paved court, with a little 
litter but vet) dirty 

The other apartments through which we were conducted 
nearly resmnbled those we had seen before breakfast. We 
had however a noble ronoraroic view of the town from 
the top of the pdace Indeed I have seen lew places 
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of which a finer panorama might be made- From' thence 
we returned to a lower court, in the centre of whidi, 
raised by a few steps, is a noble open pavilion, with marble 
pillars riclily carved, rather inferior in size, but in other 
respects fully equal to the hall of audience in the castle 
of Delhi. The interior contains an oblong vaulted hall, 
surrounded bj" a very spacious verandah, and its pave- 
ment covered with sitringees and carpets, where we found 
all the ministers whom I have alread\' mentioned, and 
some others, seated in a semi-circle. 

The Rajas of Jyepoor were for a long time the most 
wealthy and powerful of all the Rajpoot states. Their 
territory is still the largest, and tlidr revenue used to 
be reckoned at a crore of rupees (at the present rate of 
exchange less than a million pounds sterling) annually. 
They were generally on pretty good terms with the 
Emperors of Delhi, and though nominally vassals they 
always preserved a state of real independence of their 
authority. The Maharatta conquests blighted all their 
prosperity; the Raja was so much weakened as to lose 
all authority over his own Thakoors;i twenty or thirty 
lacs was the whole amount of his own revenue, and this 
was growing less under the almost annual scourge of the 
Pindarries, of Jeswunt Row Holcar, and, above all, of his 
General Ameer Khan.2 Even before the conquest of Lord 

1. Lords, barons. 

2. The Pindaris date from the break-up of the Moghul empire. 
They were freebooters, of all nationalities, and were in close 
alliance with the Mahratta- chiefs. Their- ravages in-Rajputana 
and Central India were ended, in 1817, by a camprign of iLord 
Hastings. Jeswant Rem. founder of the house of Holkar, was 
an able general under the Peshwa. He was a fierce freebrote’r and 
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Hasting, the late Raja oi Jeypoor had, as it is said, sh^ 
grtat anxiety to obtain the protection of Bntain. but, 
from the jamng members of which his state is ' 

It ivas one of the last ubicb in any refnlar way acc 
to the confederacy the Thalcoors keeping close in t leir 
casUes like feudal chiefs, alike aiwse to any interference 
cvdier of our Gosemment or thof own, and chiefly occu- 
pied in making war on cadi other, leading plimdenng 
parties into the neighbouring states, and picking the bones 
which more potent devourers left behind. The pniia- 
pality was in fact, m a state of anarchy as wretched and 
as bloodi as Circassia at the present day, or England in 
the time o! Ivanhoe, with the additional mi*ery that 
foreign miTiders were added to domestic feudal tyrants 
Tim anarchy has never jet been completely put a stop to 
m the remoter provinces, but it had m the greater part 
o! the kingdom been nutenally abated by British arms 
and influence The country had become safe to travel 
tlirough the peasants slept in their beds in peace, the 
Thakoors began to come to court again and pay tlieir 
tribute, and the revenue had greatly unproved, when the 
Raja died fiie or six years ago, leaving no son. 

fanuary 31 — I went this morning to Umeer,* 

the ancient capital of this principality till Jye Smgha built 


krpl the fieW pervitentty s^nst the BnUvh m the third Mahrat 
ta War 0803-4) In J8I7 he Mrsn detested at Mefudpin Ameer 
Kb^n most pottetful of the PmJan captains with an organized 
army of many reemenls and xvera) hatitnes ot cannon 
! Mistake for ‘Amber* from Arnbikeshwara fSiva) 

Z. In the ISch century ^ capital had been estaltufied at 
Atnher «o the 12ih century “ 
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the present city in the plain. We passed through the 
principal streets of Jeypoor, being joined at the palace 
gate by two of the ministers whom I had met there the 
Saturday before, and one of whom was Killedari of the 
place which we were going to visit. The Rajpoots are 
not such shew}' figures on horseback as the Mussalmans 
or even the Jats; these men rode well, however, and had 
fine horses, which, with their long red shawls, sabres, and 
flowing robec, as well as their numerous attendants, made 
up a striking picture. 

We passed together through the opposite gate of tlie 
cityj the uniformity of which throughout is very striking. 
My companions told me tliat it was laid out in quarters, 
or wards, according to the rules of the shaster ;2 one bemg 
for tire Thakoors, anotlier for the Brahmins, a third f<^r the 
ordinary Rajpoots, a fourth for the caste of Kayts,3 or 
writers, a fifth for the Bunyans, or traders, and a sixth 
for the Gaowalas, or cow-keepers, while the seventh is 
occupied by the palace. After leaving the city rve pro- 
ceeded by a wide sandy road, tlirough a succession of 
gardens and garden-houses, some of the latter of which 
were very handsome, to the banks of a large lake, 
covered with water fowl, and with a small island in die 
midst on which were the ruins of a palace. The mere 
supplies the stream w'hich we had passed in our way up 
the ghat; it has on this side every appearance of being 
a natural sheet of rvater; its banks are more woody and 

1, Governor of a fort. 

Z Scriptures. 

3. Kayasthas: originally Kshatrij/as. 
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^ T itfft kcmaocn * 
than anjthing which 1 ^ ^ ascended the 

and the steep and rugged road b> --coectatjon of * 

hill beyond it contributed to raise Tcn 
beautiful Slew from the top ^ 

This road led us through “ two 

embattled and turrctted wall which co 
hills like that which I described on also ol 

Jyepoor and within we found a street ^ 
temples and oil buddings of he same clia 
which was po nted out to me as a * ^,^03 and 

young Ra]a is earned weekly to pay horses and 

another as the Iwuse where he puts up Steeper 

reposes on such occasions Beyond v-y 
ascent to a second gate which introduced us to ^ 
and romantic valley with a small lake at ih 
the ertts of tlie hills on either side crowned wi 
and towers their lower parts all rock and ww * 

spersed with ruined bu Idings m front, and on the a»^ 

of the lake a small ruinous town overgrown with trees 
and mtcrramgled with towers and temples and over « 
but a I ttle to the left hand a noble old fortified palace 
connected by a long line of wall and tower with a very 
large castle on the highest part of the hJl We now 
descended the ghat by a sunilar road to that which had 
conducted ns thither among some fine old trees frag 
ments of rock and thickets of thorny underwood, till we 
reached the town which almost enbrely consisted of 
temples and had few inhabitants but gnm and ghastly 
Y(^s with their hair m clf knots and their faces co v ered 
with chalk s tting naked and hideous. like so many 


I Id the ti midayaL 
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gboules, amid the tombs and ruined houses. A narrow 
winding street led us through these abodes of superstition, 
under a dark shade of peepul-trees, till we found our- 
selves on another steep ascent paved with granite and 
leading to the palace. We wound along the face of the 
hill, through, I think, three gotliic gateways, alighted in 
a large moss-gro^vn quadrangle surrounded by what 
seemed to be barracks and stables, and followed our guides 
up a broad and long flight of steps, through another 
richly ornamented gateway, into the interior courts of the 
building, which contain one very noble hall of audience, 
a pretty little garden with fountains, and a long succes- 
sion of passages, cloisters, alcoves, and small and intricate 
apartments, many of them extremely beautiful, and enjoy- 
ing from their windows, balconies, and terraces one of the 
most striking prospects which can be conceived. The 
canung in stone and marble, and the inlaid flowers and 
ornaments in some of these apartments, are equal to 
those at Delhi and Agra, and only surpassed by the 
beauties of the Tage-mahal. My companions, none of 
whom had visited Umeer before, all declared that, as 
a whole, it was superior to the castle of Delhi. For 
myself, I have seen many royal palaces containing larger 
and more stately rooms ; many, tlie architecture of which 
was in a purer taste; and some which have covered a 
greater extent of ground, (though in ffits, if the fortress 
on the hill be included, Umeer will rank, I think, above 
Windsor), — but for varied and picturesque effect, for 
richness of candng, for wild beauty of situation, for the 
, number and romantic singularity of tlie apartments, and 
the strangeness of finding- such -a building in such a 
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place and countr). I am able to compare nothii^ 
Umccr, and this, too, was tlw work of Jye Swghl Ihe 
ornaments are m the same s^le, though m a better tast^ 
than those o! his palace at Jyepoor, and the tat and 
numljct ol the apartments are also simitar. A greawr 
use has been made of stained glass he«i or else, from the 
inaoressiWe height of the windows, the glass remained in 
better preservation The building is m good repair, bitt 
has a sohtar> and deserted aspect , and as our guide, with 
Ills bunch of keys, unlocked one irotKieochfid door after 
another and led us oter terraces and up towers, down 
steep dark sloping passages and through a lon-^ succes- 
sion of little silent courts and dim vaulted dambers, 
seen only through coloured glass and made more gorgeouS” 
ly gloomy by their carving gilding, and rnirttirs. the 
tdea of an enchanted castle occurred, f believe, to us all* 
find I could not hdp thinking what magmheent use Ariosto 
Of Sir Walter Scott would have made of such a butldtnfT 
After all we saw only part of it Higher up the hlU was 
another gnm looking ward with few external windows, 
but three or four elegantly carved kiosks projecting from 
Its roof, and a few cypresses peeping over its walls, which 
they said was the Zenoanah and not allowed to te veen ; 
and above this again but cornmimicating hy a succession 
of gates and turrets, was the castle which I have men* 
tioncti, grimmer and darker sUH, with high towers and 
machicollated lattlemejjts with a very few ornamented 
vnndovi-s many narrow loop-holes, and one tall minaret 
rising above the whole duster The interior of this, of 
rwurse, was not shewn; indeed, it is what the government 
ef Jyepoor considers as thor last resou.Tc. Th# public 
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treasure used to be laid up here; and here, it is said, are 
many state prisoners, whose number is likely to be in- 
creased if the present rule continues. 

On returning to the stable-j'ard, our conductor asked 
us if we wished to see the temple. I answered of course 
‘ anytliing more that was to be seen ’, and he turned short 
and led us some little distance up the citadel, then through 
a dark low arch into a small court, where, to my surprise, 
the first object which met my eyes was a pool of blood 
on the pavement, b}' which a naked man stood with a 
bloody sword in his hand. The scenes through which we 
had passed were so romantic that my fancy had almost 
been wound up to expect an adventure, and I felt, I 
confess, for an instant my hand instinctively clench more 
firmi}' a heavy Hindoostanee whip I had with me, the 
butt end of which would, as a last resource, have been no 
despicable weapon. The guide, however, at the same 
instant, cautioned me against treading in the blood, and told 
me that a goat was sacrificed here every morning. In fact 
a second glance showed me the headless body of the poor 
animal lying before the steps of a small shrine, apparently 
of Kali. The Brahmin was officiating and tinkling his 
bell, but it was plain to see, from the embarrassment of 
our guide, that we had intruded at an unlucky moment, 
and we therefore merely cast our eyes round the court 
without going nearer to the altar and its mysteries. The 
guide told us in our way back that the tradition was that 
in ancient times a man was sacrificed here every day; 
that the custom had been laid aside till Jye Singh had a 
frightful dream, in which the destroying power appeared 
. to him and asked him why her image was suffered to be 
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do ’ The Raja, afraid to disobe) , and reluctant to fulfil 
the requisition to its ancient extent of horror, took counsel 
and substituted a goat for the human victim ^vtlh which 
the 

Dark goddcsa of the azure flood 
Whose robes arc wet with infant tears, 

Saill-clDplct nearer, whom llie blood 
Of man delights three rtiousand jears, 
was graciously pleased to be contented 

\\e were now taken down U»e hill out«idc the {orttfi.- 
cations to some baths and summer houses on the banls 
of the lake which I should liave thought pretty if fliey 
had not been much infenor to nlut I had alrcad} seen, 
and we crossed tlie lake bj a narrow bridge, from the 
further end of which I made an attempt to 'ketch the 
view Here our horses met us and we returned home all 
lugfily gratified and m'sdC not a httle surprised tliat a 
place so cunous and luteresting should be so little known, 
not merely in Europe but in India 



. NATURAL SCENERY 

The Himalayas 

■ Novetiiber 18, 1824. — ^We had a first Hew of the range 
of tlie Himalaya, indistinctly seen through the haze, but 
not so indistinctly as to conceal the general form of the 
mountains. The nearer hills are blue, and in outline and 
tints resemble pretty'' closely, at this distance, those wliich 
close in tlie vale of Chv>'d. Above these rose what might, 
in the present unfavourable atmosphere, have been taken 
for clouds, had not their seat been so stationary and their 
outline so harsh and pyramidical, the patriarchs of the 
continent, perhaps the sunfHng ruins of a former world, 
white and glistening as alabaster, and even at this distance 
of, probabl}', one hundred and fifty miles, towering above 
the nearer and secondary range, as much as tltese last 
(though said to be seven tliousand six hundred feet high) 
are above the plain on which we were standing. I felt 
intense delight and awe in looking on them, but the 
pleasure lasted not many minutes, the clouds closed in 
again, as on the fairy castle of St. John, and left us but 
the former grej', cold horizon, girding in the green plain 
of . Rohilcund, and broken only by scattered tufts of 
peepul and mangoe-trees. 

' NoxTmhcr 19. — This morning we went seven cosst to 
Sheesghur, over a worse cultivated country- than the last 
, day’s stage, and one which had eridenth- suffered much 

- 1. A coss is about tvro miles.- .... 
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from want of rain. On leaving our encampment we 
forded the nver Bhagool, and afterwards, once or twice, 
fell m, dunng our march, with its windings M last, soon 
after the sun rose and just as we had reached a sm^ 
rising ground, the mist rolled away and showed us again 
the Himalaya, distinct and dark, with the glorious icy 
mountains towenng in a clear blue «k>'t al^c narer 
range There iverc four of these, the names of three 
wluch Mr Bouldcrson knew, Dhadnnath, Kedar Nath, 
and the peak abo^e the source of the Ganges, the Mcru 
of Hindoo fable i The fourth, to the extreme right, he 
did not know, and 1 could not find it in Artow*mith8 
map. Bhadnnath, he told me, is reckoned the highest 
From hence, however, it is not the most conspicuous of 
tlie four. That we saw the snon-y peaks at all. considering 
their distance, and that mountains twice as high as 
Snowdon intervened, is wonderful I need hardly say 
that I wisheJ for my wife to share tlie sight with me. 
But 1 thought of Tandab and the Terra!, and felt, on 
recollection, that I should have probably been in con- 
siderable uneasiness, if she and the children had been to 
pass the intervening inhospitable country. 

Shceshghar is a poor village, on a trifling elevation, 
which IS conspicuous in this level country It has a 
ruinous fort on its summit, and altogether, with the great 
surrounding flat and the blue hills belund it. put me in 
mmd of some views of Rhuddlan The Oivydian chain, 
indeed, is not crowned 1^ such noble pinnacles as Bhadri- 
nath and Gangotree, but 1 could not help feeling now, and 
I felt It still more when 1 b^n to attempt to commit the 

^ Aecording to Hindu fabJe Mere ts the tentre of the earth. 
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prospect to paper, that the awe and %vonder which I 
experienced were of a very complex character, and greatly 
detached from the simple act of vision. The eye is, by 
itself and without some objects to form a comparison, 
unable to judge of such heights at such a distance. Car- 
neth Llewellyn and Snowdon, at certain times in the year, 
make really as good a picture as the mountains now 
before me: and the reason tliat I am so much more im- 
pressed -with the present %dew, is partly the mysterious 
idea of awful and inaccessible remoteness attached to the 
Indian Caucasus, the centre of earth, 

‘ Its Altar, and its Cradle, and its Throne ’ •, 

and still more the knowledge derived from books, that the 
objects now before me are really among the greatest 
earthly works of tlie Almighty Creator’s hands, — ^the 
lughest spots below the moon and out-topping, by many 
hundred feet, tlie summit of Cotopasi and Chimborazo. 

The only satisfaction to be derived from a journey 
through such a country is to look steadily at the mounts 
ains beyond it, which increase, as we advance, in apparent 
magnitude and beauty. The sno^vy peaks, indeed, are 
less and less distinguishable; but the nearer range uses 
into a dignity and grandeur which I by no means %vas 
prepared for, and is now clearly seen to be itself divided 
into several successive ridges, with all the wildest and 
most romantic forms of ravine, forest, crag and predpice. 
The}' arc now perceptibly and obviously, e^'en to tlie eye, 
the highest mountains I ever saw sufficiently near to judge 
of them. There may be some peaks of the Norwegian 
Alps, such as Dovre and Fille Fiel, and there are, as is. 
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I lelie\e ascertained somtiJoiirts ol Caucasus ivliich con 
sidcrablj suriiass them and tale a middle place between 
them and the giants in thar rear, but the general chain ol 
Norwegian hills so far as I can recollect, does not equal 
these now before me. and the while peaks of Caucasus 
I saw only from a great distance Notwithstanding t e 
height howeier of this secondarj chain of the Ilimalaja, 
1 could see no snow on it but Mr Boulderson assured 
me tliat in a few wcekj more it would be pretty plentifully 
powdered and the probability was that e%en now I should 
Iia\e some showers of snow in my passage On ibe 
northern side of the lulls he liad knowni snow 1 e till the 
latter end of May wlieu nothing could be more strange 
and sudden than the change m the feelings of a traveller 
descending from those regions to tiie hot winds and 
fiery furnace of the plants 

A^ijtwidrr 25 — This morning we began to pack by four 
o clock but owing to the restiveness of the mules and the 
clumsiness of the people divers accidents occurred the 
most senous of which was the bursbng of one of the 
petarrahs i At length we got off and a^ter coasting the 
fake for one mile went for about thirteen more by a 
more sleep and rugged road over the neck of !Mount 
Gaiighur, through a succession of glens forests, and views 
of the most sublime and beautiful description. I never 
saw such prospects before and had formed no adequate 
idea of such My attention was completely strained and 
my eyes filled wnth tears , everything around was so wild 
and magnificent that man appeared as noth rg and I fdt 
myself as if climbing the steps of the altar of God s great 


I Witker baskets. 
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temple. The trees, as we advanced, were in a large pro- 
portion fir and cedar, but many were ilex, and to ray 
surprise I still saw, even in these Alpine tracts, many 
venerable peepul trees, on which the white monkeys were 
plaj-ing their gambols. A monkey is also found in these 
hills as large as a large dog, if my guides are to be be- 
lieved. Tigers used to be verj* common and mischievous, 
but since die English have frequented the countr}' are 
scarce and in comparison \cry shy. There are also many 
wolves and bears, and some chamois, two of wlucli passed 
near us. My sepoys wanted me to <^hoot one, an-1 offered 
TOth m}' leave to do so themselves if I did not like the 
walk which would be tiecessary. But my people would 
not have eaten them. I myself was well supplied witli 
'prorisions, and I did not wish to destroy an innocent 
animal merely for tlie sake of looking at it a little closer ; 
I therefore told tliem it was not my custom to kill any- 
thing which was not misdiievous, and asked if tlrey would 
stand by me if we saw a tiger or a bear. They promised 
eagerly not to fail me, and I do not think they would have 
broken their words. 

After winding up 

i . . a wild romantic chasm that slanted 
Down the steep hill, atliwart a cedar cover, 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath the waning moon Aivas haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover, 

we arrived at the gorge of the pass, in an indent bet^veen 
tile tw'O prindpal summits of Mount Gaughur, near 8.600 
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{ect afx3« the sea And now the snowy mouDlains which 
had been so lotig eclipsed opened on us m full 
inas:tiificence 

Nundidevi was immcdafcJy opposite Kedar Kalh was 
not visible from out present situation, and Meni only 
seen as a verj distant single peak The eastern momit 
ains howcier for which I have obtained no name rose 
into great consequence and were very glonous objects 
as we wound down the htll on the ether side. The guides 
could only tell me that thev were a great wnj off and 
bordered on the Oiinese empire They are I suppose 
m Thibet 

Bhadnnath is *» famous jlact of pilgrimage for the 
Hindoos The Khasya guide howeNcr said that the 
temple was considerablv on this side the snow which last 
none but the deotnst had visited before the 'Sahib X.og* 
(luropeans) came into the country Mr Traill has 
ascended a considerable way up « Alimrah I was told 
m ght be seen from hence the hill on which it stands they 
made me see I believe but 1 could not distinguish any 
houses On Mount Gauglmr 1 found the first ice which 
1 have come Jr contact witJi. The httle streams on the 
northern side of the hiH had all a thin crust on them 
and the hoar frast in one or two places made the path 
so slippery that I thought it best to dismount from the 
poni Indeed though the sun was already high and I 
was warmly dressed a walk down the hill to our halting 
place at Kamghur was hy no means unpleasant 
I Gods. ~ 
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Across The Western Ghats 

June 27, 1825. — I set out to-day on a journey into tlie 
Deckan. Having sent off our horses and servants the 
preceding morning, we embarked in a small boat with 
lateen sails and stood across the arm of the sea which 
divides Bombay from the continent. We went N.E. with 
a fine breeze, a distance of twenty or twenty-two miles, 
passing Butcher’s Island and Elephanta to our left, and in 
about four hours arrived in a small river on which stands 
the town of Banwellee. Its bed is much choked with 
rocks; and, being a little too early for the tide, w'e were 
delayed and found some difficulty in our progress, and 
were at length obliged to go on shore in a small canoe, 
the narrowest which I had yet seen and cut out of a 
single tree. This landed us on a pretty good stone pier, 
beyond which we found a small-sized country town, with 
a pagoda, a handsome tomb of a Mussalman saint, and a 
pretty, qiret view of the surrounding hills and woods. We 
found a comfortable bungalow, built and kept up by 
Government for the accommodation of travellers, and 
two taverns, one kept by a Portuguese, the other b}' a 
Parsee. tlie latter of whom, at a very short notice, procured 
us a dinner, at least as well got up, as cleanly, and as 
good, as could have been expected at a countiy inn in 
England. 

After dinner we set out in palanquins, in heavy rain, 
which lasted all night, and went twelv’e miles to Qiowkee, 
•where we found another bungalow and another decent 
Parsee tavern, at the latter of which we remained some 
hours, while our bearers rested, so as to enable diem to 
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on .ho nox. The P».eo 

of Chowkec furnished us with lea. and sota . 
scr\e \er) t\c) 1 as beds on occasion 

At two o clock m the moming we again set off, 
after <oinc dela> and difficoftj m fording rivers, an^^ 
about SIX at a very prettv village, named Capoo ee 
a fine tank and temple of Mata-Dco, built ^ ^ ” , 

brated Maliaratta minister, Nana Fiimavcer-* 
all tlie way was excellent made at a great expense, mor® 
tlian sufficiently wide and well raised above the 
sveampv level of the Cancan. The jonmey was to me, 
however, sufficiently unpleasant 1 cannot sleep m * 
palanquin , the nun beat m through the front blinds, w u 
could never be perfectly dosed, and through the side doors 
which I was obbged to open occasionally for want oi 
air. and the wearisome darkness of the night and tlie 
dismal grunting of my bearers, who. as a rutter of 
custom rather than from any inability to bear their 
burden trot on with much the same sort of noise, hut 
deeper and more plaintive, which the paviors make in 
England, made me renew an old resolution, to have m 
future as btlle to do with palanquins as possible, at least 
m the night time. 

From Capoolee, though it was still raining, I walked up 
the Bhor Ghat, four miles and a half, to Candaulah, the 

1 Head of the Counal of 
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road stiU broad and good, but the ascent very steep, so 
much so. indeed, that a loaded carriage, or even a palan- 
quin with anvbodv in it, could with great i - 
forced along it. In fact, everj^ one eitlier walks or ndes 
up the hills, and all merchandise is conveyed on bullocks 
or horses. The ascent might, I tliink, have been rendered 
by an able engineer, much more easy. But to ha\ e rarne 
a road over these hills at all, considering how s ort a 
time they have been in our power, is highly creditable to 
the Bombay Government; and the road, as it now stan^, 
with all its Inconveniences, is probably sufficient for the 
intercourse which either is, or is likely to be, between 
the Concan and the Deckan. 


The views offered from different parts of this ascen 
are very beautiful, and much reminded me of some parts 
of the vale of Corwen. The mountains are nearly tiie 
same height (from two to three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea) with tlie average of Welsh mountains; 
and tlie freshness and verdure which clothe tliem during 
the rains, as well as the fleecy clouds continually swiping 
over them, increased their likeness to tlie green s an 
moist climate of Gwj-neth. In one respect, and only one, 
the Ghats have the advantage,— their precipices are hig 
and' the outline of the hills consequently bolder, lhat 
outline, indeed, is remarkable, consisting, m by far the 
majority of instances, of a plane table summit, or else a 
long horizontal ridge, supported by sides as steep and 
regular as if artificially scarped, witli natural terraces at 
uncertain heights, each with its oivn preapice, affording 
a striking specimen of what is called the trap fon^hon. 
There is a good deal of forest timber on the sides of these 
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hjlls, and the gorges of the valleys are thjckly wooded 
The trees however arc not, singly taken of any great 
siie either here or in the Deckan or m Bomhay, a ar- 
tfumstancc in which these countries seem remarkably 
contrasted witJi Guaerat and the greater part of 
northern India 

Near Candaulah is a waterfall which flows all the year, 
and at this season is very full and beautiful It fall* 
m three or four successive descents down one of the 
highest preapices I ever saw not less I should appre* 
hend t*ian one thousand two Imndrtd feet into a valley 
of very awful depth and gloom through which its stream 
winds to }om the «ea nearly opposite to Tannali, under 
the name of the Callianec river On a knoll alxne tlus 
waterFall and close to tlie great preopice Mr Elphinsfooe 
has a small house where he passes a part of each cold 
season 1 saw it only from a distance but should suppose 
It to lie a delightful residoice 

In ascending the Ghats to Candaulah I was met by 
six armed horsemen part of an escort obligingly sent 
me by Mr Chaplin the commissioner in the Deckan. 
This IS now more a mark of respect and calculated to 
conciliate the respect of the natives than a measure of 
any real necess'ty on this road The population however, 
of these mountains used, at no long time ago, to be Ik~ 
quently troublesome and dangerous to passengers and 
still sometimes indulge in thetr oW habits towards naUve 
trivePerv though with Europeans they seldom if ever 
venture to meddle. They are of the same caste and 
family of people with the Coohes of Guzerat and call 
themselves by that name. They are liowcver. less tall and 
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robust tlian those hardy barbarians, and seem a link 
between them and the Bheels. The plain country, both of 
the Concan and the more derated level of the Deckan, is 
inhabited by !Maharattas, a peaceable and industrious race, 
among whom there should seem to be fewer remarkable 
crimes against societj' tlian, with a similar population, is 
found in most parts of India. The horsemen w’ho were 
sent to meet me were natives of Hindostan, in the service 
of the police. They had been originally in Colond 
Skinner’s corps, wore its uniform, and appeared much 
delighted to find that I knew all about their old com- 
mander, and had been myself at Delhi. 

The cottages both in the Concan and in the Deckan are 
small and mean, with steep thatched roofs, and very low 
side-walls of loose stones, and there is a general appear- 
ance of poverty both in the dress and farming implements 
of the people. Their cattle, however, are of a larger and 
better breed than those of Bengal; and, notwithstanding 
the long drought, were, when I saw them, in better case 
than I could have expectecL 

July 5. — Dr. Barnes and I left Poonah, as before, in 
bur palanquins, e,xcept that I rode tltrough the citj' and 
for a few miles on our road till tlie sun grew too hot. 
We passed the river by a deep ford immediately beyond 
the town, we ourselves in a boat, and the horses swam 
over; and arrived at Candaulah, where we slept. The 
rain here was almost incessant, and seemed to have driven 
under tlie shelter of the post bungalow man 3 '’ animals 
which usuall}^ avoid the neighbourhood of man. We were 
on our guard against scorpions and centipedes, of which 
the tavern-keeper told us that he had killed many nothin 
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tlif last few da\ s , but 1 was a little startled while paSMH^ 
through a low doorwav to lee! something unusual on inj 
shoulder and on turning my face round, to see the head 
of 1 sinke iwinted towards mj cheek I shook him off 
and he was Killed b> a serN-ant He was a small green 
one mottled with a few black ‘«pcus, some of those who 
saw liioj detlared Jnm to be yery \«ioroous others denied 
it, and It unluckiK did not oceur to me to examine hu 
fangs \Miatcvcr were his jiowers of mischief, 1 Imd 
good reason to be thankful to Proiidence tliat he did not 
bite rte for besides the necessit) under the certainty of 
his poisonous nature of using painful remedies I shoaU 
have liad to licar mans hours suspense between life and 
death 

1 rode dowm t!ie ^.hats the secnerv of which 1 tliought 
men more beaunful tfian I did wlien I ascended The 
foliage struck me more mkI 1 was particularl> pleased 
wnh a species of palm resembling tlie sago-tree, which 
seems the hardiest of its genus and is certainly one of the 
most beautiful Its leaf is narrower tlian most other 
kinds so as to give the branches at some distance some 
th ng of the air of a weeping willow but it has also a 
splendid omamciit m a pendant cluster of what I supjiose 
to lie seed vessels hanging like an enormous ear of corn 
among the boughs All the torrents most of wluch liad 
been when t passed before were now full and e\er> 
cliasm \n the sleep side of the mountains offered the 
prospect V a cascade I saw Jj^rc at one view 
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Benares 

September 5, 1824. — In our way to and from the 
school I had an opportunity' of seeing something of 
Benares, which is a very remarkable city, more entirely 
and characteristically eastern than any whicli I have yet 
seen, and at tlic same time altogether different from am^- 
thing in Bengal. Xo Europeans live in the town, nor are 
the streets wide enough for a wheel-carriage. Ivlr. 
Fraser's gig was stopped short almost in its entrance, and 
the rest of the way n-as passed in tonjons'’ through alleys 
so crowded, so narro-.v, and so winding, that even a tonjon 
sometimes passed with difficulty. The houses are mostly 
lofty, none, I think, less than two stories, most of three, 
and several of five or six, a sight which I now for the 
first time saw in India. The streets, like those of Chester, 
are considerably lower than the ground-floors of the 
houses, which have mostly arched rows in front, with 
little shops behind them. Abo\'e these the houses are 
richl)' embellished with verandahs, galleries, projecting 
oriel windows, and very broad and overhanging eaves, 
supported by carved brackets. The number of temples is 
very great, mostly small, and stuck, like shrines, in the 
angles of the streets and under tlie shadow of the lofri' 
houses. Their forms, however, are not ungraceful, and 
tliey are many of them entirely covered over with beautiful 

1. Carried chairs. 
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and elaborate canmgs of Bowers animals, and palm 
branches equillmg in minuteness and richness the best 
specimens that I ha\e seen ot Gothic or Grecian archi 
tecture The material of the buildings is a \er> good 
stone from Chnnar but the Hindoos here seem fond of 
paintii^ them a deep red colour and indeed of co\ernig 
the more conspicuous parts of their houses with paintings 
in gaudy colours of floner jiots men women bulls, 
elephants gods ind godde'5<!es in all their many formed 
many headed many handed and many weaponed 'arie- 
ties The sacred bulls <levoie<l to Sna of esery age tame 
and famihar as mastiffs nalk bzdy up ard dowm these 
narrow streets or are «een Iving across ihein 'tnd hardly 
to be kicked up (any blows mdeetl gnen them niii«t be 
of the gentlest kind or woe be to the profane wretch 
who 1 raves the preyud ccs of ilus fanatic popuhtion) m 
order to nuke way for the tonjoii Xforkevs ^cred to 
Huninnun the divine iiie v ho conquered Ceylon for 
Ranu are in «ome pans of the town equally numerous 
clinging to nil tie roofs and little irojections of the 
temples putting iheir nnjiertiueiit I cads md hands into 
every fruiterers or confectioners shop and snatching the 
food from the children at their meals Fakirs' houses as 
they are ca!l«l ocair at everv turn adorned with idols 
and «cn 1 ni, t ut an unceaMng tinkling and strumming of 
Mnas, biyal and other disKwrdant instruments while 
religions nieiidfcants of even ffindu sect ofTering every 
con..eivabte deformity which chalk cow-dung disease 
matted locks, tli«iorted limbs and disgusting and 
h deous altitudes of jicnance can show literally J ne the 
principal streets on lioth sides The mirnher of blind 
persons is very great <1 was comg to say of lepers also. 
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but I am not sure whether the appearance on the skin may 
not have been filth and chalk), and here I saw repeated 
instances of tliat penance of which I had heard much in 
Europe, of men with their legs or arms voluntarily dis- 
torted by keeping them in one position, and their hands 
clenched till the nails grew out at the backs. 

Close to tlie school u'as a fine house belonging to two 
minors, the sons of a celebrated baboo, who had made a 
vast fortune as dewan to some Europeans high in office, 
as well as to some natives of rank resident in and near 
Benares, which we had time to see. It was a striking 
building, and had the advantage, very unusual in Benares, 
of having a vacant area of some size before the door, 
which gave us an opportunity of seeing its architecture. 
It is ver}' irregular, built round a small court, two sides 
of which are taken up by the dwelling-house, the otliers 
by offices. The house is four loft)* storeys high, with a 
tower over the gate of one storey more. The front has 
small windows of various forms, some of them projecting 
on brackets and beautifrdly carved, and a great part of 
the wall itself is covered with a carved pattern of sprigs, 
leaves, and flowers, like an old-fashioned paper. The 
whole is of stone, but painted a deep red. The general 
effect is by no means unlike some of tlie palaces at 
Venice, as represented in Canaletti's views. We entered 
a gateway similar to that of a college, with a groined 
arch of beautifully rich carvdng, like that on tlie roof of 
Christ Church gateway, though much smaller. On each 
side is a deep richly-carved recess, like a shrine, in which 
are idols with lamps before them, the household gods of 
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the family The court ts cotered with plantains and rose- 
trees with a raised and omatncntcd well in its centre, on 
the left hand a narrow and steep flight of stone steps the 
meanest part of the fabric without balustrades and Icxik- 
ing like the approach to an English granarj, led to the 
first storej At their foot we were receiied by the ti'"® 
joung heirs stout little fellows of thirteen and twclre 
c«corte<l by their uncle an immcn*el> fat Bralimm pundit 
who IS the spintuil director of the family and a I'ttle 
shrewd looking smooth spoken but «ilgar and impudent 
men who called him»clf their moonsbee Thev led us 
up to the show rooms which are neither large u®r 
numerous thev are however veo beautifuHj caf'cd 
and the princii^l of them which ecaipies the first floor 
of the gatew^v and is a square with a Gothic arcade 
round it struck me as exceed nglj comfortable The 
centre about fifteen feet square is raised and covered 
with a carpet serving as a tbvao The arcade round »* 
f’a-’ted with a good deal of carving and ornament and is 
so contrived that on a vetj sfion notice four streams of 
water one m the centre of each side descend from the 
roof Ike a pemraneiit shower lath and fall mto stone 
laviiis sunk beneath the floor and covered vn h a sort of 
open fret work abo of stone These rooms were hung 
with a good inanj Fngbsb prints of jjie common rohrj 
description which was fashionable twenty \ca s ago of 
Sterne and jvoor \fana fihe liova supposed this to he a 
doctor feeling a lady s pnK) the ‘Sorrows of Wertcr ftc 
together with a daub of the present Emperor of Delhi 
and several portruils m oil of a much better kind of the 
father of the*a: bojs some of his powerful intivr fnemU 
•vnd employers and of a tctv bcantiful woman of 
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European complexion but in an Eastern dress, of whom 
the boys knew nothing or would say notliing more than 
tliat the picture was painted for their father by Lall-jee 
of Patna. I did not, indeed, repeat the question, because 
I knew t!ie reluctance with which all Eastern nations 
speak of their women, but it certainly had the appearance 
of a portrait, and, as well as the old baboo’s picture, would 
have been called a creditable painting in most gentlemen’s 
houses in England, 

I have, indeed, during the journey, been surprised at 
the progress whidt painting appears to have made of late 
3’ears in India. I was prepared to e-xpect glowing colours, 
without drawing, perspective, or even shadow, resembling 
the illuminarions in old monicish chronicles and in tlie 
oriental manuscripts whidi are sometimes brought to 
England. But at Sir C. D’Oyley’s I saw several nunia- 
tures bj' this same Lall-jee, dead some years since, and 
by his son now alive, but of less renowmed talent, wliich 
would have done credit to any European artist, being 
distinguished bj' great truth of colouring as well as 
softness and delicacy. The portraits which I now saw 
were certainly not so good, but they were evidently the 
works of a man well acquainted with the principles of 
his art, and very extraordinary productions, considering 
that Lall-jee had probabK' no opportunitj- of so much as 
seeing one Italian picture. 

Our little friends were veiy dvil, and pressed us to 
sta_v for breakfast, but it was alread\' late. We looked, 
however, before we went, at tlie familj' pagoda, wliich 
stood close to the house and was, though small, as rich 
as carving, painting, and gilding could make it. The 
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ptinapa! slintie n-as tlat of Sira, whose emWem rose 
jUst seen amid the ^rkness of the inner sanctuan, 
crowned with scarlet flowers with lamps Lumini; before 
It, In front and under the centre cupola was the sacred 
bull nchlv painted and gilt in an altitude of adoration 
and croirtied likewise irilb scarlet flowers and oier all 
hung a large silver Iiell suspended from the rogf like a 
cfiandelier 

Septanber 7 — ^Ihis mommg accompanied hj Hr 
MadciKl Mr Prin'ep awl Mr Prater I again went into 
the citi which 1 found i>eopled as before with hulls and 
beggars, bu what surjinscd me still more than yesterda), 
as I penetrated further into it were the large, loftv, and 
handsome dwelling hou«es the beaut) and apoarent rich 
ness of the goods exixised m the baiaars and the ctiden* 
hum of business winch was going on m the injd«t of all 
this wretchedness and fanaticism Jlenares is> in fact 
a ler) iwlustnous and wealthi as well as a \er\ hol> at> 
It IS iIk gT«at marc where the sliawls of the north the 
diamonds of the south and the imudms of Dacca and the 
eastern proiiiiccs centre and it Ins ser) considerable silk, 
cotton and fine woollen nunufactones of us own, while 
Ensli«li liardw’re swords shields and sjiears from Luck 
now and Moiwliyr and those Luropean Juxunes and 
elegancies which are daily beconui^ more popular m India, 
circulate from hence thrmigh Bticidle^tind Gornickiioor 
Ncpaul and other tracts which are remoied from tlie imm 
artery of the <>anges The population according to a 
census made m 1803 nmounted to above 5S2000— an 
enormous amount and wlw* one «hould think must have 
been exaggeratc<l . but it is the nearest means we have 
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of judging, and it certainl}' becomes less improbable from 
the real great size of the town and the excessively crowded 
manner in %vhich it is built. It is %vell drained, and stands 
dr)- on a high rock)' bank sloping to the river, to which 
circumstance, as well as to the frequent ablutions and 
great temperance of the people, must be ascribed its free- 
dom from infectious diseases. Accordingly, not%vith- 
standing its crowded population, it is not an unhealthy 
city; yet the only square or open part in it, is the new 
market-place, constructed by the present Government, and 
about as large as the Peckwater Quadrangle in Oxford. 

In another temple which is dedicated to ‘ Unna Puma ’, 
supposed to be the ‘ Anna Perenna ’ of the Romans, a 
Brahmin was pointed out to me. who passes his whole day 
seated on a little pulpit about as high and large as a 
dressing-table, only leaving it for his necessary ablutions, 
and at night, though then he sleeps on the pavement 
beside it. His constant occupation is reading or lecturing 
on the Vedas. The latter he does, to as many as will 
hear him, from eight in the morning till four in the even- 
ing. He asks for nothing, but a small copper basin stands 
by his pulpit, into which any who feel di.sposed may drop 
the alms on which only he subsists. He is a little pale man, 
of an interesting countenance, which he does not disfigure 
by such ostentatious marks of piety as are usual here, 
and is said to be eloquent, as well as extremely learned 
in the Sanskrit. 

One of the most interesting and singular objects in 
Benares is the ancient observatory, i founded before the 

1. R.aia Jai Singh's observaton', built in 1(593. overlooking the 
Man iMandir gate. 
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\I«>«ulnian (.otiquc \ auil suU 'er> cnlirc, ihoit^h lio 
longer tmdc my hm: ot It i> a stone building cocuinmg 
si>mc « ttall courts cloisteretl rouiKl for Uie accommoda 
non oi tli“ astronomers and their students and a large 
«quarc toner on whicli are seen a huge gnomon, perinn, 
iwentv feet high, with the arc of a dial m proporno i a 
circle dftcui feet iii diameter attd a meridional line, sU 
m stone Tlicsc are ^cry far from lieing exact hot are 
interesting proofs of th zeal willi which scieii-e Iwd at 
one time been followed m these countries Tliere is n 
similar rbsenatorj a» De/hi. 

1 mm the ol}«cr\ator\ we descended by a long riignt oi 
steps to the waters cdi.e wlicrt a boat %ras svaiting fe- 
us 1 lud tfiua an o|ponuiiicy of seeing (he tvliole citt 
on its mo t faraural le side It is really a eery large place 
and rises from the riser in an aniphiiheaincal form 
thtckly studded niih domes arxl minarets trith tnany ten 
fine ghats descendmt, to tl e water « edge all crow de<l with 
iKuhers and worshippers Shrines and temples of vanout 
even within the usual limits of the nt-cr’s n<e 
almost line its banks Some of arc very beautiful 
though all are small and I was pniticularlj stnicJ. wiih one 
eery clegnt liltle stntclure whicli was fomded a^ well 
as tl e ghat on wh ch it <tands bj the virluoiis -Mi Blaee. 
On rawing p3«( this ^Ir Prinscp said flat he liad as a 
speaal favour obtained penm«S]on for me to see a Jam 
temple After chntling a steep flight of steps and 
threading a succession of the narrowest alleys I ever saw 
we arrived at the door of a large and loftj bur dwgj 
house at the top of which i>ecped out a little gilt cupola 
Here we climbed another steep staircase and were 
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received in a small but neat vestibule, without furniture, 
except three or four chairs, and with a beautiful oriel 
window looking on the river, by the priest, a tall, large 
maji. with a very shrewd and intelligent countenance. He 
begged us to be seated, and obsen-ed he was sorry he 
could not converse with me in any language which I was 
sufficiently acquainted witli, to make me understand all 
I should see Two or three others, Jain merchants, now 
entered, and the priest led us into a succession of six small 
rooms, with an altar at the end of each, not unlike those 
in Roman Catholic chapels, v.-itli a little niche on one 
side resembling what in such churches diey call the 
‘ Piscina ’ , In the centre of each room was a large tray 
with rice and ghee strongly per finned, apparently as an 
offering, and in two or three of them were men seated 
on their heels on the floor, with their hands folded as in 
pr.ayer or religious contemplation. Over each of the altars 
iras an altar-piece, a large bas-relief in marble, containing, 
the first, five, the last in succession, tiventy-five figures, 
all of men sitting cro.ss-I egged, one considerably larger 
than the rest and represented as a negro. He, the priest 
said, was their god; the rest were the different bodies 
which he had assumed at different epochs, when he had 
become incarnate to instruct mankind. The doctrines 
which he had delivered on these occasions make up tlieir 
theology, and the progress which any man has made in 
these mysteries entitles him to w'orship in one or more of 
the successive apartments which were shown us. 

There yet remained to be visited the mosque of Aurung- 
zebe. and the Vid(y)alaya or Hindoo college,! wffiich 

1. Established in 1791. 
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fortunately boUi lay pretty reaily in our direct v.’aj home 
Tie former is a handsome baildingrin a s’crj adianKgeot s 
situation hut chiefly retnarkahle for the \iew from its 
minarets which are ser> lofts and dense still greater 
eleralion from the hill on which tliey stand The day u-as 
not fasourahle hut we still saw a great distance The 
Himalaya range may as I ssas told be sometimes seen 
but nothing of the sort was tkhs sisjllc nor any mount 
ams at all m a horizon of great extent. The ground how 
ever, of this part of llindosian is not sstfhout mcquafitie- 
and though it is certamli one immense phm it is such a 
plain as one ^ees m miniature m England or on the 
continent of Europe not such a mere dead level as 
Eetigal The bank on sshch Benares itself stands is of 
•ome height and there sscrc several ridges of hills, as at 
Oitinar and odor places isithin sight nbtch woull ft|})i 
rank on a level with Hawkstone 

The Vid(y)a1ava is a hrge building divided into two 
courts gallened aliove nnd below and full of teachers and 
scholars dn rdccl into i fiiimticf of clashes sv ho lesrn read 
mg vvtitmg anthmenc (in ihe Hindoo rreinner) T»cr iin 
Hindoo law and «acrcd literature Sanscrit a-stroncmy 
according to the Plojemaic system and astrology } There 
arc two hui dred «chohrs some of whom of all sorts 
came to say their les<ons to me though unhappilv I was 
myself able to profit l^ t>one except the astronomy md 
a 1 ttlc of the Persian The astronomical lecturer pro 
dticcfl t ferrestnal globe divided accordir^ to their s«Vni 
and eleva ed to the mcndian of Benares Mount Meru he 
identified with the north pole and under the soitthern 
pole he suppo,es the tortoise ’dmkwa’ Jo shni oa 
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which the earth rests. The southern hemisphere he 
appreiiended to be uninhabhahle. but. on its concave 
surface in the interior of the globe, he placed Padalon. 
He tlien showed me how the sun went round the earth 
once in every day, and how, by a different but equally 
continuous motion, he also visited the signs of the zodiac. 
The whole S3'stera is precise!}’ that of Ptolemy, and the 
contrast was very striking between the rubbish which 
these young men were learning in a government estab- 
lishment and the rudiments of real knowledge which those 
whom I had visited the day before had acquired, in the 
very same city, and under circumstances far less favour- 
able. I was informed, that it had been frequentl}' proposed 
to introduce an English and mathematical class, and to 
teach the Newtonian and Copernican system of astrono- 
my; but that the late superintendent of the establishment 
was strong!}’ opposed to any innovation, partly on tlie plea 
that it would draw the boys off from their Sanscrit 
studies, and partly lest it should interfere with the 
religious prejudices of the professors. The first of these 
arguments is pretty much like what was urged at O.vford 
(substituting Greek for Sanscrit) against the new exami- 
nations. by which, however, Greek has lost notlung. The 
second is plainly absurd, since the Ptolemaic system, whidi 
is now taught, is itself an innovation, and an improvement 
on the old faith of eight worlds and seven oceans, arranged 
lilce a nest of boxes. 

The truth is, that even the pundit who read me this 
lecture, smiled once or twice very slily, and said, ' Onr 
people are taught so and so ;is if he himself knew better. 
And Mr. Prinsep afteru’ards told me that learned 
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Bralimjns 1 aj sometimes said to him tliat our s>stem was 
the most rational Intt that the other answered all their 
jwrposes They could construct almanacs and calculate 
cclijV'es tolernhly hv tin? one as well ns tlic other and the 
old one was quite go(d ctvni'li in all conscience to cast 
nativities vvnlh Kor enn wc wonder at their adherence 
to old usage in these respects when we consider tliat to 
diajige their system would give them sotnc personal 
trouble and when we reiollecl lliat ihe church ol Rome 
Ins not e'en let withdrawn the anathema ivludi she 
levelled at tlie heresv lint tlie earth turned round aa taught 
b> Copenucus atid Galileo There are in this collie 
about two hundred pupils and ten prolessors all paid and 
mainlined b> Government 

During m> proi.rcs> through the holy places 1 had 
received garlands oS flower* m consideraWe numbers 
whii-h I was told it was uncivil to throw away particular!) 
those nhidi were hung round my neck I novr, in conse 
qiicnce looked more like a j icn/JtC than i priest and on 
getting agatfi into the gig was ghd to nd mj'self of my 
ornaments 

I received a visit from the Raya of Benares a middle- 
aged man verj corpulent with more apjiroach to colour 
m hts checks lliati is usuaHv seen m Asiatics and a 
countenance and apjiearance i ot unhke an Enghsli farmer 
My few complimentary phrases in Persian being soon at 
an end Mr Brooke interpreted for me and I fomd my 
visitor very ready to eomerse about the anliqmiies of his 
city, the origin ot its name, wluch he said had anocntly 
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been Baranas, from two rivers. Bara and Nasa,^ which 
here fall into the Ganges (I suppose under ground, for' no 
such are set down on the map), and other similar topics. 
I regretted to learn, after he was gone, that he resided at 
some distance from the city on the other side of the river, 
and where I had no chance of returning his call; but I 
was told that he expected no such compliment, though he 
would be pleased to learn that I had wished to pay it him. 
The maharaja's equipage was not by any means a 
splendid one; he had silver sticks, however, behind his 
carriage, and the usual show of spears preceding it, but 
no troopers that I .=aw. He is rich, notwithstanding; and 
the circumstances of his family have materially improved 
since the conquest of Benares by the English from the 
illussulmans. 

September 19. — The city of Benares is certainly the 
richest, as well as, probably, tlie most populous in India; 
it is also the best governed in respect to its police, which 
is carried on by a sort of national guard, the chuprassies, 
of whom I have made frequent mention, chosen by the 
inhabitants themselves, and merely approved of by the 
magistrates. There are about five hundred of these in 
the city, which is divided into sixty wards, with a gate 
to eacli which is shut at night and guarded by one of these 
people. In consequence, notwithstanding the vast popula- 
tion, the crowds of beggars and pilgrims of all countries 
(of Maharatta pilgrims alone there are generally some 
twenty thousand in the place, many of them armed and 


1. Both streams are stil! recognizable; Bara, a fairly largo 
stream to the east of Benares; Nasi, a tiny brook in the western 
part of the city. 
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language ol hts country and speaks good Cn<’lish French 
and llaliai^ His manners ire lho«e of a gentleman and 
!w Incs like jicrson at Ins ease He has little intercourse 
with the Fnghsh but js on very fnendlj terms with the 
principal Hindoo families, fte %vas once an object of 
suspicion to Goicrnment but after watching him for a 
long time thc> saw noilnng in Ins conduct to confirm their 
susjiiooiis and durioi, l.ord Hastings first Pmdarree war. 
he voluntanlv gate on different occasions information of 
much imfyirtanee So few Luroj -ans howeter winj can 
help It reside m Intlia tim it seems strange that anj man 
sliould prefer it as a residence wiihoui some stronger 
mottle tlian a fondness lor Sanscrit literature more parti 
eularly since he does not apjiear to meditsf any work on 
the subject He n-ai a {artner in a Greek house in 
Calcutta but is tiov said to haie retired from busitiess 
There is also a Russian here wfio b> a natural affinity 
li\es much with the Greek. He is howeser a trader and 
has apiiarently moved in a much hum! ler rank of society 
than his friend 

Though Genarcs is the holy place of India th- 
Brahmins there are less intolerint and prcjudiceil than 
in most other places. 

I was curious to know wlm Go\ernors of India lad 
stood highest in tlieir good opinion and found they 
usually sjwke of Warren Hastu^s and Lord WelJesl^ as 
the two greatest men who bad ever ruled this part of the 
world kit that they spoke with most affechon of 
Jonathan Duncan * * Duncan sahib ka diota bliaec ' Mr 


I Governor of Bombay to ISM 
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Duncan’s younger brotlier’, is still the usual term of 
praise applied to any public man who appears to be 
actuated b)' an unusual spirit of kindness and liberality 
towards their nation. Of the sultan-like and splendid 
cliaracter of Warren Hastings, many traits are preserved, 
and a nursery rh 3 me, which is often sung to children, 
seems to show how much they were pleased \rith the 
Oriental (not European) pomp wluch he knew how to 
emplo)’^ on occasion. 

‘ Hat’hee pur howdah, ghore pur jeen, 

Juldee bah'r jata Sahib Warren Ha^^teenl’i 

jMolnt Meru 

November 26, 1824. — This morning we proceeded along 
a narrow valle}- to a broken bridge over tlie torrent, so 
like in sceneiy and circumstances to that called Alarm 
Bnig, in Dovre in Norway, that I could have almost fancied 
myself there. )Ve forded the stream without difBcultj', 
though over a veiy rugged bed; but during the rains, 
one of the chuprassees told me, a rope which I saw hang- 
ing loosely across the mined arch was to transport the 
postman or any other passenger. He was seated in a 
basket hung bt’ a loop on this rope and drawn over, 
backtvards and forwards, b\' two smaller ones fastened 
to the basket on each side. This is an ingenious though 
simple method of conve^-ance. tvhich is practised also bj- 

1. Heber missed the real point .of this ballad which re'erred to 
the rapid retreat of Hastings from Benares in 17SI. The first line 
should be, 

'Ghore pur howdah, hafhec pur jeen.’ 
i.e., in the baste, the elephant’s howdah was put on the horse, 
and the horse’s saddle on the elephant. 
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go in the middle, do not go on the brink.’ The fact is, 
that though there is some fatigue, there is no danger in 
an}' part of the road, if a person is properly mounted and 
not nervous. 

The -long-legged sepo}', who is I find a Brahmin as well 
as his comrade, is certainly an excellent walker; when I 
stopped, as I made a point of doing from time to time, 
foi my part}' and my horse to talre breath, he always 
said he was not tired: and he fairly beat the Kemaoon 
chuprassees, tlrough natives of the country. Both he and 
the elder man professed to like their journey exceedingly, 
and the latter was greatly delighted this morning when, 
on climbing a second mountain, we had a more extensive 
and panoramic view of the icy range than we had seen 
before, and the guides pointed out Meru! ‘That, my 
Lord,’ he cried out, ' is the greatest of all mountains ! out 
of that Gunga flows 1 ' The }'ounger, who is not a man 
of many words, merel}' muttered ‘ Ram I Ram ! Ram 1 ’ 

I had expected, from tliis hill, to see sometliing like a 
tableland or elevated plain, but found, instead, nothing 
but one range of mountains after the otlier. quite as 
rugged, and, generally speaking, more bare than those 
which we had left, till the horizon was terminated by a 
vast range of ice and snow, extending its battalion of 
white shining spears from east to west, as far as the eye 
could follow it; the principal points rising like towers 
in the glittering rampart, but all connected by a chain 
of humbler glaciers. On one of the middle range of 
mountains before us, a little lower than the rest, some 
white buildings appeared and a few trees, with a long 
zigzag road winding up the face of the hill. 
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Gaughur. Nothing could be finer than the climate. 
Though the sun was hot before we got to our station, 
the distance being seven coss, it was not unpleasant at any 
time of the day; nor, though in the shade it was certainly 
cold and chilh-, xras it more so than is usually felt in 
England in the finest part of October. 

ily sepoys, who, as all water-drinkers are, are critics in 
the beverage, praised e.xceedingly the purity and lightness 
of the little streams which gushed across the road. Mr. 
Boulderson, indeed, had told me tliat the Khas3'as pride 
tliemselves mucli on their spring and have been known 
to refuse advantageous situations in the plain, sajdng, 

' How can \\ e get good u'ater there ? ’ Tliis, however, 
does not seem to militate against their annual emigration. 
All the villages which we passed were empty, the people 
having gone to Bamourv- for the winter. One or t\vo 
cottages, howe\er. were still inhabited round the Com- 
pany’s post, the master of one of which, who, though 
dressed like a common Khas}'a peasant, said he was the 
Zemindar of the district, brought me some beautiful 
lemons and son’.e young potatoes, both the produce of his 
garden. Potatoes are much liked b}' the mountaineers, 
and are becoming very' common. They are, perhaps, 
among the most raluable presents which they are likely 
to receive from their new masters. 

During the afternoon, and soon after I had finished 
nty earlv dinner, a ver\’ fine dieerful old man, with staff 
and wallet, walked up and took his place by one of the 
fires. He announced himself as a pilgrim to Bliadrinatii, 
and said he had previously visited a hoty place in Lahore, 
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from Ju-gernath aad CalculB ail.encc lie liad iMcnde. 
B iisit Ite Bumian tertitorio M irsi preveoted bj- thi 
He^va5amt^^^^o^OtKle buthoiwi he said, befon 
he fixed himself again at home to see Bombay and Poonafi 
I asKed lum what made him undertake such long jour 
neys II« affectionate son 

a Imildar m the Company s sen ice who aJware sent hiir 
monej and had once or twice come to <« him Two 
years Ijack I« died and left him sixteen gold roohurs 
but since that time he said he could settle to nothing 
and at length he bad determ ned to go to all the most 
holy spots he had heard of and tra%el over tlie world 
till lus melancholy legacv was exhausted I told him I 
would paj the goomashtat for hij dinner tlzat da}r on 
which he thanked me and said so man) great men Itad 
shown him die same kindness tliat iie was not jet m 
want and liad never been obliged to ask for anj-thtiig' 
He was verj curious to know who I was with so mam 
guards and servants in such a place and the name of 
' Lord Pvdre was as usual a great j uzsle to him He 
gave a lerj copious account of his traieJs die greater 
part of whici I understood pretty ucll and he was much 
p?ea«ed bv the interest which I took in his adventures He 
remarked tliat Hmdostan was the f nest countrj and the 
most plentiful which he Iiad seen Next to that he spoke 
well of Smde where he said things were still chea]ier 
but the water not so good Laliore Bengal and Orissa, 
none of them were favourites nor did lie speak well of 
Kemaocm It might for all he knew he said be healthy 
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he could get bread and ^^'ater. Therej 
flightj* m his manner, but on the whole he rN-as 
pUgrim, and one well suited to 

‘ Repay with many a tale the mghtl> bed. 

A nightly bed, indeed, I bad not to could 

as comfortable a berth by t.ie re . telling 

make him, and I beard his ou c ee dropped 

stories after his mess of rice and ghee, till I mj =elt PP 

asleep. 

Bindrabund and Muttra 

7 <? 1825 -From Dhotana to Jeyt the ne.'^ stage 

January b. ^ ^ .. . On our 

i, a long sixteen mite through a ^ Bindra- 

tet. a, adistance of 

bund,i a large towrn on the banks ott 

among the Hindoos jltv isit it, hut 

Its pagodas. I was sonj i ^-egret. The build- 

I believe there -was not real y m peculiarities of 

ings are ancient, but all mean; an 
the place are chiefly its amazing • 
monte, s, and the no . ess , no, 

profligate devotees, who cron ^ Through all this 

so much asking as demanding, capital 

country, indeed, nonvithstandmg its vicin - J j 

of Islam in the East, Hindooism s^s m P-donnnam 

a degree which I did not j ^ce abundant 

of the people have Mussulman names, 

pagodas, ^d scarcely onejnosqii^^_^t^^ 
“n^abum tulsi, and ban, a grove. 
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seal anj pcasartry with eo many BraJiniimcal or Rajpoot 
stnngs among theuJ The Milages and jungles near Cicm 
an- all full of peacocks another s>-mptom of Hindooism 
since the Mussulmans would soon make Itasoc among these 
beautiful hut well tasted Inrds Most of the names which 
I lia\e heard arc followed b> the affix of ’Smgh’, a 
bon. this ought to lelot^ to the Rajpoots alone but at 
present aJJ tlie Jais claim Jt as well as tlie Seiks who 
as liaxing rehnqiuslietl Hind«»oism lave no aptiarcnt right 
to any distmction of the kind 1 know not whether this 
inav lie regarded as additional grounds for the suspicion 
which I hav* some lime entertained that the distmction 
of caste weighs Jc'S on mens mimis thau it u ed to do. 

But though I wns easilv reconciled to the omission of 
BmdnJmnd ill rtu [wrtv were not so and five Sepojs 
apiSied for leave to go there promising to rejoin me at 
Muttra a pefmi'sion which I readily gave them This 
however was follmsed bv a similar request from more 
tlian half my lutle army with the venerable «ou1xi!idar at 
tlieir head besides the gooinashti of the camels, and m> 
sfrdar bearer » Ihis was imonvetient but it was not 
easily avoided Some of ibem were Brahmins, some 
Rajpoots some Ind vows on tlicm and all were so deeply 
impressed with ihe sanctity of Bindrabund thit Ihcv vyere 
extremely anxious not to pass it bj I gave tlicrelore, 
my tcquiescence with a good grace rem ndmg them only 
th.vt ibev must rejoin me on Sunday evening as I meant 
to make no lialt in Muttra 

Joimarv 9 Sioidoy — Prom Jevt to Muttra is aliout four 
coss, the coun‘ry still wild, but apparently more fertile 

1 Perviivil Krvant and duet of the sonants. 
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than most of what we had lately seen. Half-way are the 
mins of a ver}’ large and handsome serai. At this place I 
was met by .Colonel Penny, the commandant of Muttra, 
with several other officers, who rode %vitli us through the 
town. iMuttra is a large and remarkable city, much 
reverenced by the Hindoos for its antiquity' and connec- 
tion with many of their legends, more partimlarly as the 
birth-place of their fabulous Krishna, or Apollo. In 
consequence it swarms with paroquets, peacocks, Brah- 
miny bulls, and monke3'S, which last are seen sitting on 
the tops of the houses, and running along the walls and 
roofs like cats. The}' are very troublesome, and admitted 
to be so by the Hindoos themsehes, but so much respected 
that a few years since two young officers who shot at one 
near Bindrahund were driven into tlie Jumna, where they 
perished, hy a mob of Brahmins and devotees. In otlier 
respects, also, kluttra is a striking town, and a good deal 
reminded me of Benares, the houses being very Irigh, with 
the same sort of ornaments as in that city. There is a 
large ruinous castle on the shore of the Jumna, and a 
magnificent though dilapidated mosque, with four very tall 
minarets. In the centre, or nearly so, of the town. 
Colonel Penn}' took us into the court of a beautiful temple 
or dwelling-house, for it seemed to be designed for both 
in one, lately built, and not yet quite finished, by Gokul 
Pattu Singh, Sindia’s treasurer, and who has also a 
principal share in a great native banking-house, one branch 
of which is fixed at Muttra. The building is enclosed by 
a small but richly-car\'ed gateway, w'th a flight of steps 
which leads from the street to a square court, cloistered 
round, and containing in the centre a building, also square. 
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supported by a triple row of pillars all which as well as 
the ceiling are nchly earsed painted and gilt. Tne effect 
jntemallj is much like that of the Egiptian tomb of which 
the motjel was ejiliibited in London b\ Beizom, estcmalK 
the carsang is \erj beautitn) The cloisters round were 
represented to us as the intended habitation of the 
Brahmins attached to the fane, and m front, toivards the 
street were to tx; apartments for the founder in lus 
occasional MSits to Muttra 
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ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 

A General View 
(From a letter, dated Jlarch 1825) 

During my long journey tlirough the northern half of 
this vast country, I have paid all the attention I could 
spare to a topic on which Schlegel bitterly reproves tlie 
English for their attention to, the architectural antiquities 
of Hindostan. 1 had myself heard much of these before 
I set out, and had met witli many persons both in Europe 
and at Calcutta (where nothing of the kind exists), who 
spoke of the present natives of India as a degenerate race, 
whose inabilitj- to rear such splendid piles was a proof 
that these last belong to a remote antiquit}'. I have seen, 
however, enough to convince me, that both the Indian 
masons and architects of the present day only want 
patrons sufficiently wealthy or sufficiently zealous, to do 
all which their ancestors have done; and tliat there are 
very few structures here which can, on any satisfactory 
grounds, be referred to a date so early as tlie greater part 
of our own cathedrals. Often in Upper Hindostan, and 
still more frequently in Rajpootana and Malwah, I have 
met ivith new and unfinished shrines, cisterns, and ghats, 
as beautifully carved and as well proportioned as the 
best of those of an earlier date. And though there are 
many buildings and ruins whidi exhibit a most venerable 
appearance, there are several causes in this country winch 
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pro«luce this njij»carance prematHfely In the first instan>.e 
we ouraches liavc a cowpSex impression nude on us hj 
the sight of edifices so distant from our o«n country, and 
so unlike whatCNcr vkC ha\e se*n there We inultipl) as 
It were, the geographical and moral distance into the 
chionologicnl awl can liardly ^lecsuade oursehes ilut wc 
ate contemponnes with an object so far remosed in eserj 
otJicr respect Besides ibts }io»e>er llie finest masonry 
in this chinale is «a>rely tried b> the alternate influence of 
a puUcrizing sun and a commtied tlirec months rain 
The wild fig tree (peejnl or Mus rcJigiosa) which no 
Hindoo can root out or cien fop «itIioitt a deadly sin 
soon sows its seeds and fixes it> roots m the joints of the 
arching and heing of rapid growth at tic same lime in 
a icrj few yetrs increases its picturesque and antique 
Tppearanee and secure* its eientiu! deslruction, hstty 
no nnti in this countri rejuirs or comjiletes wl»t hts 
father lias begun prefemng to hegm sometli ng else by 
which his own nanie tnav be remembered Accordingly, 
in Dacca arc many fine rums which at first impressed me 
wiih 3 great idea of their age 'i et Dacca is a modern 
city foiiiided or at least raised from insignificance, under 
Shafi Jchanguire in ad 1608, and the tradiUon of the 
place IS that these fine buildings were erected by European 
arrlHiects in the senjcc of tie then »oietnor 
At Benares the principal temple [ja^ an apiiearance 
so \enerahle that one might suppose it to have 
stood unaltered eier smee the Greta Yugi and 

I Krta Yug. the fm irf tbe tow cicles accordins to H ndu 
chronology extents for ITZSOOO sears the stond, Treta for 
106.000 the third Duapara for S64000 and the prtseDi t>ce 
Kal) for 4 J2 000 
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that Jileiiu and Capilai had performed austerities with- 
in its precincts. Vet it is historically certain that all the 
Hindoo temples of consequence in Benares were pulled 
down by Aurungzelje. the contemporarj’ of Ciiarles the 
Second, and that the present structures must have been 
raised since that time. The observatories of Benares, 
Delhi, and Jyepoor. I heard spoken of in the carelessness 
of conversation, not only as extremelj' curious in them- 
selves (which thej certain!}' are), but as monuments of the 
ancient science of the Hindoos. All three, however, are 
known to be the work of the Raja Jye Singh, who died 
in 1742. 

A remote antiquity is, with better reason, claimed for 
some idols of black stone, and elegant columns of the 
same material, which lm\ c been collected in different parts 
of the districts of Rhotas, Bulnem, etc. These belong to 
the religion of a sect (the Buddhists) of which no remains 
are now found in those provinces. But I have myself 
seen images exactly similar in the newly-erected temples 
of the Jains, a sect of the Buddhists, still wealthy and 
numerous in Guzerat, Rajjxiotana, and Malwah : and in a 
country where is literally no history, it is impossible to 
say how long since or how latel}' they may have lost 
their ground in the more eastern parts of Gundwana. 
In the wilds which I have been lately traversing, at 
aiittore Ghur more particularly, there are some verj* 
beautiful buildings, of which tlie date was obviously 
assigned at random, and which might be 500 or 1,000, or 


b Manu, the progenitor and first iaw-givor of the human race. 
Capila, the founder of Sankhya philosophy. 
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I "W t ears o <1 for iIJ th«r present guardians know d1x)Ut 
tlK matter But it must ahrays be t»me m rnind that 
I 000 >ears arc as easily said as ten, and tJiat. in the 
rnomh of a cjccrone th« are SOTUettmes thought to sound 
rather licttcr The oldest things which I haie seen, of 
wnich the date could be at all ascertained, are ‘«me 
detached blocks o! marble with inscriptions but of oo 
appalling runoteness and two remarkable pillars of black 
mi^ed metal m i Patan fort near Delhi and at Cuttab 
Minar in the same neighbourhood both cmcred with 
inscriptions which nohod> can now read hut lioth men- 
tioned in Mussulman hision as m Iheir present ‘itiuhon 
at the time when the * behevers * conquered X>elhi about 
A.D 1000 But what is this to the date of the Parthe- 
non’ Or how little can these tnfling relics hear com 
panson with the works of Greece and Egyptl EHora 
and Fleplunta 1 haie not vet seen I can believe all 
which IS Slid of their sire and magnificence but thej are 
witliout date or inscription they are I understand not 
mentioned even incidentallv in anv Sanskrit manusenpt. 
Tliar images etc. are the »ame with those now worshipped 
la eier> part of Inda and there haie been manv ra;3s 
and wealthy mdn'Nluals in eiety age of Indian historj 
who hare possessed the means of carting a hi^e stone 
quarry into a cathedral To our cathedrals, after all they 
arc I andersttind, very inferior in sire. All which can 
be known is that Oephanta must probably have l>pen 
begun (wlielber it was eier finished seems very doubtful) 
before die amval of the Pbrtoguesc at Boiuhav and that 
niora may rca«onabfy be coDcIoded to bav c Tieen erected 
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in a time of peace under a Hindoo prince, and tlterefore 
either before the first Afghan conquest or subsequently, 
during the recovered independence of that part of Can- 
deish and the Deckan. This is no great matter certain! jf, 
and it j;iay be older; but all I say, is that we have no 
reason to conclude it is so, and the impression on my 
mind decidedly accords tvith Millt that the Hindoos, after 
all, tliough they liave doubtless!}' existed from ver}- great 
antiquit}' as an industrious and civilized people, had made 
no great progress in the arts and took all their notions 
of magnificence from the models furnished b}' their 
JIuhammedan conquerors. 

The Jumka Musjeed akd the Tage Mahal 

January 11, 1825. — In the evening I went to see tlie 
cit}', the fort, and the Jumna Musjeed.2 The citj' is large, 
old, and ruinous, with little to attract attention beyond 
that picturesque mixture of houses, balconies, projecting 
roofs, and groups of people in the Eastern dress, which 
is common to all Indian towms. The fort is very large 
and ancient, surrounded with high walls and towers of red 
stone, which command some noble views of the city, its 
neighbourhood, and the windings of the fumna. The 
principal sights, however, which it contains, are the Motee 
klu.sjeed, a beautiful mosque of white marble, carved 


1. See Mill’s History of British India, It, 10. 1858 ed. ‘Of 
one very necessary and important part of architecture the Hindus 
were entireU’ ignorant. They knew not the construction of 
arches till they first learned it from their Moslem conquerors.' 

2. Of Agra. The principal mosque of a town is known as the Jami 
Masjid. 
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with exquisite sitrplicity and elegance and the palace built 
by Acliar, in a great degree of the same material and con 
taming some noble rooms now sadly disfigured and des 
trojed by neglect and by being used as warehouses 
armories offices and lodgii^ rooms for the gamson 

The hall now used as the Dewanny Aum ’ , or public 
court ot justice is a splendid edifice supported by pillars 
and ardics of white marble as large ind more noblv simple 
than that of Delhi The ornaments carving, and mosaic 
of the smaller apartments in which was former!) the 
eennanah are equal or sin>enor to anvthing which is des 
cnbed as found ni the Alhambra Tl>e view from these 
rooms is \ery fine at the same time that there are some 
adapted for the hot winds from which light is carefullv 
excluded This suite is lined with small mirrors in 
fantastic frames a cascade of water also surrounded by 
mirrors has 1 een made to gush from a recess at the upper 
end and marble channels beautifully i ilaid with cornelians 
agates and jasper comey the stream to every side of the 
apartment In another of the tower* are baths of equal 
beauty , one of which a single block of white marble 
Lord Hastings caused to be forced up from its situation 
not without considerable mjuiy boUi to the bath itself 
and die surrounding pavement m order to carry it dovm to 
Calcutta It was, howcier, too heavy for tlie common 
htidgermi in use on the /utima and the bath remains to 
shame its spoliator Should the plan, which has often been 
talked of, of having a sqarate government for Central 
India, ever be earned into execution this nonld unques 
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tionably be the Government House. It might still be 
restored at less expense than building a new residence for 
tlie governor ; and there is, at present, no architect in 
India able to build even a lodge in the same style. The 
Jumna Musjeed is not by any means so fine as tliat of 
Delhi. It is very picturesque, however, and the more so 
from its neglected state, and the grass and peepul-trees 
which grow about its lofty domes. 

January 13. — I went to see tlie celebrated Tage Mahal 
of which it is enough to say that, after hearing its praises 
ever since I had been in India, its beauty rather exceeded 
than fell short of my expectations. There rras much, 
indeed, which I was not prepared for. The surrounding 
garden, which, as well as the Tage itself, is kept in excel- 
lent order by Government, with its marble fountains, 
beautiful cypresses and other trees , and profusion of 
flowering shrubs, contrasts very finely \vith the white 
marble of which tlie tomb itself is composed and takes off, 
by' partially concealing it, from tliat stiffness which 
belongs more or less to every highly-finished building. 
The building itself is raised on an elevated terrace of 
white and yellow marble, and having at its angles four 
tall minarets of tlie same material. The Tage contains, 
as usual, a central liall about as large as the intericr of the 
Ratcliffe library, in which, enclosed within a carved screen 
of elaborate tracery, are the tombs of the Begum Noor- 
jelian, Shahjelian's beloved ivife, to whom it was erected, 
and by her side, but a little raised above her, of the un- 
fortunate emperor himself. Round tliis hall are a number 
of smaller apartments, corridors, etc., and the mndows 
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are carved m lattices of the same white marble with the 
rest of the building and the screen The pavement is m 
alternate squares of white and wliat is cnll«i in Europe, 
Sienna marble, the walls screens and tombs are covered 
with flowers and inscriptions executed m (leauhful mosaic 
of cornelians lapis hrtili and jasper, and vet though 
eieothmgis finished liKe an ornament fora drawing rocra 
chimnev piece ihe general effect produced is rather solemn 
and imjiressive than gatidv The parts 1 liWc least are 
the great dome and the minarets The bulbous swell of the 
former 1 think clums> and the minarets have nothmt; to 
recommend them but their height and the beauty of their 
malcnals But the man must have more cntieisti than 
taste or feeling about hitn. who could allow sudi imper* 
fections to weigh against the beanties of fh» Tage Malal 
The Jumna washes one side of the garden and there are 
some remaiusof abridge which was designed by Shahjehan, 
with the tntenuon, as the stoiy goe», to build a second 
Tags of equal beauty for his own separate place of inter- 
ment on the opposite side of the nver 

The IsLAMi OF Elefjia^ta 

Afay 1825— On tlie 8th we went to see Elephmta, of 
vvliKh niv wife lias given an account m her joimiaf aud 
of wluch a more regular descnjMKMi is neetUess after aU 
which ^fr ErsVine and others liave wnnen on if l ^jll 
only observe that the Island of Elephanta or Shaporee, 
is. larger and more beautiful than 1 expected containing, 1 
should suppose upwards of a thousand acres a good deal 
of which IS in tillage, with a hamlet of tolerable size but 
the major part is very beautiful wood and rock being a 
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double-pointed hill, rising from the sea to some height. 
The stone elephant, from which the usual Portuguese 
name of the island is derived, stands in a field about a 
quarter of a mile to the right of the usual landing-place. 
It is about three times as big as life, rudely sculptured, 
and very much dilapidated by the weather. Ther animal 
on its back, which j\Ir. Erskine supposed to be a tiger, 
has no longer any distinguishable shape. From the land- 
ing-place, a steep and narrow path, but practicable for 
palanquins, leads up the hill, winding prettily through 
■woods and on the banks of precipices, so as very much to 
remind me of Hawkstone. About half a mile up is the 
first cave, wliich is a sort of portico supported by two 
pillars and hvo pilasters, and seeming as if intended for 
the entrance to a rock temple which has not been proceeded 
in. A quarter of a mile further, and two-thirds of the 
ascent up the higher of the hvo hills, is the great cavern, 
in a magnificent situation, and deserving all the praise 
which has been lavished on it. For its details I again refer 
to Mr. Erskine, merely noticing that, though my expec- 
tations were highly raised, the reality much exceeded them, 
and that both tlie dimensions, the proportions, and the 
sculpture seemed to me to be of a more noble diaracter 
and a more elegant execution than I had been led to 
suppose. Even the statues are executed with great spirit, 
and are some of them of no common beauty, considering 
their dilapidated condition and the coarseness of their 
material. 

.^t the upper end of the prindpal cave, which is in the 
form of a cross and cxceedingl)' resembles the plan of 
an ancient basilica, is an enormous bust with three faces. 
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reaching from the pavement to the ceiling of the temple. 
It has gencrallj been supposed, and is so even h)- 
Mr Erskine a reiwesentation of !l»e TnmurU, or Hindoo 
tnnitj, Brahma Vishnu and Siva But more recent 
discoveries haie asceftamed that Situ himself, to whose 
worship and adventures most of the otlicr ornaments of 
tlie cave refer is sometimes represented with three faces, 
so that the temple is evidenllv one to the popular deitj 
of the modern Hindoos alone Nor could I liclp remarking 
tint the slvle of ornament and proportions of the pillars 
the dress of the figures and all the other circumstances 
of the place are such as may he seen at this da> in every 
temple of Central India and among all those Indian nations 
where the fashions of the Mussulmans have made but 
little progress Tliose travellers who fancied the rontrary 
had seen little of India hut Bombay Froai tliwe 
circumstances then nothing can he learned as to the 
antiouiti of this wonderful esvem and I am isyself 
disposed for several reasons to think, lliat this is not 
very remote 

The rock out of nhicii tlie temple is carved is by no 
means calculated to resist, for any great length of time 
the rav'ages of the weather It evidently suffers much 
from the annual ram* , a great number of the pillars 
(nearly one-third of the whole) have been imdermined by 
the accumulation of water m Uie cavern and the capitals 
of some, and part of the shaftsof others remain suspended 
from tlie tops like huge stalactites the bases having com- 
pletely mouldered away These ravages are said to have 
greatly increased In the memory of persons now resident 
m Bombay, though for many years tack the cave has 
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been protected from wanton depredation, and though tlie 
sculptures, rather than the pillars, would probably have 
suffered from that vulgar love of knick-knacks and 
specimens which prevails among the English more than 
most nations of the world. 

A similar rapidity of decomposition has occurred in the 
elephant already spoken of, which, when Niebuhr saw it, 
was, bj" his account, far more perfect than it now is. 
But if tliirty or forty years can have produced such 
changes in this celebrated temple, it is hardly reasonable 
to suppose that any part of it is so old as is sometimes 
apprehended. It has been urged, as a ground for this 
apprehension, that the Hindoos of the present day pay no 
reverence to this temple or its images. 

It has been urged that the size and majesty of the 
e.\cavation compel us to suppose that it must have been 
made by some powerful Hindoo sovereign, and, conse- 
quently, before the first ilussulman invasion. Tin's 
would be no verj' appalling antiquity ; but even for tins 
there is no certain ground. The e.xpense and labour of 
tire undertaking are really by no means so enormous as 
might be fancied. The whole cavern is a mere trifle in 
point of extent, when compared with the great salt-mine 
at Northwich ; and there are now, and always have been, 
rajas and w'ealthy merchants in India, who, though not 
enjojdng the rank of independent sovereigns, are not 
miequal to the task of hewing a huge stone quarry into 
a cathedral. On the whole, in the perfect absence of 
any inscription or tradition which might guide us, we may 
assign to Elephanta any date we please. It may be as 
old as tlie Parthenon, or it may be as modem as Henry 
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Vllth's chapel But though the truth probaUy hes be- 
tween the two I am certainly not disposed to assign to it 
any great degree of antiquity 

SAtSFTTE 

^fn\ 1825 — The prroapaf curiosities of Sal«etfe and 
those which were our mam object in ihf* little tour are 
the case temples o( Kennerj The«e are certainly in every 
way reraarkabJe from their number tftetr bcsiiOfuJ situa 
tion their elaborate carving and their marked connection 
with Buddha and bis rehcion Th* caves* are ®catlered 
over two sides of a high roiky hill at lamy different 
elevations and of various sites and fo'mv Mo*t of them 
appear to have been places of halitation for monks or 
hermits One ven beautiful ajiartmeni. of a square 
form Its walls covered with sculpture, and surrounded 
intemnlly by a broad stone bench is called the durbar 
but I siunild rather guess had been a school Many liave 
deep and well-carved cisterns nttiched to them wluch 
even «i this dry season iicre nell supplied w th irater 
The largest and most rematkaWe of all is n Buddhist 
temple, of great beauty and majes'v and whrh e cn 
in Its present state would make a very statclvr and con 
venient pLiee of Christan wor hip It u entered through 
a fine and lofty porticj haring on its front but a little 
to the left hand a high detached octagonal p liar s-r 
mounted by three lions seated liack to back On the east 
side of the portico a colossal statue of Buddh with 
his Iiands rafced in the attitude of levied cMon and tlie 
screen winch <cfarates the vestibule from the temple 
is covered iinmrdialcly abort the <lado vnth a row cif 
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male and female figures, nearly naked, but not indecent, 
and canned with considerable spirit, which apparently 
represent dancers. In the centre is a large door, and 
above it three windows, contained in a semi-circular 
arch, so like those which are seen over the entrance of 
Italian churches, that I fully supposed them to be an 
addition to tlie original plan by the Portuguese who are 
said, I know not on what ground, to have used this cave 
as a church, till I found a similar and stilt more striking 
window of the same kind in the great cave of Carlee. 
Within, the apartment is, I should conceive, fifty feet 
long by twenty, an oblong square, tenninated bv a semi- 
circle, and surrounded on every side but that of the 
entrance with a colonnade of octagonal pillars. Of these 
the twelve on each side nearest the entrance are oma- 
mented with carved bases and capitals, in tlie style usual 
in Indian temples ; the rest are unfinished. 

In the centre of the semi-circle, and with a free w’alk 
all round it, is a mass of rock left solid, but carved 
extemally like a dome, and so as to bear a strong general 
likeness to our Saviour’s sepulchre, as it is now chiselled 
away, and enclosed in St. Helena’s church at Jerusalem, 
On the top of the dome is a sort of spreading ornament, 
like the capital of a column. It is apparently intended 
to support something; and I was afterwards told at 
Carlee, where such an ornament, but of greater size, is 
also found, that a large gilt umbrella used to spring 
from it. This solid dome appears to be the usual symbol 
of Buddhist adoration, and, wdth its umbrella ornament, 
may be traced in the Shoo-Madoo of Pegu and other 
more remote structures of the same faith. 
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The ceiling of llus ca\e is arched semi'CirctilarJy and 
onianientcd «» a icrv sif^lar manner, with slender nbs 
of teakwoocl of the same cur\e with the roof and dis 
posed as if the> were supportti^ it, which howeser it 
docs not require nor are ih^ strong cnougli to ansvi-er 
the jiurpose TJicjf Hse rnij base been to Jang lamps 
or flowers from in «olemn rejoiangs 

The Cave of Ckflze 

l/fl\ 28 1825 — In the afternoon of this da) (the 
28th} 1 rode on Ijorselack accompanied hy Dr Barnes 
the stage between Candautah and Carlec diverging from 
ttie road about a mile to visit llie celebrated cavern which 
(ahe^ Its name from this last pbee and which is hewn 
on the (ace of a preapice about two-thirds up the ^ide 
of a steep hill rising with a verv snrpcd and regijtar 
talus to the height of proliably eight hundred feet above 
ibe phvn The excavations ennsost besides rie /xiorvpu? 
temple of many smaller apartments and galleries ii two 
storevs some of them ornamented wiih great beauty 
evidently intended like those at Kennery for the lodgng 
of monks or hermits The temple itself is on the same 
gencnl plan as tlial of Ketmery but half as large ag^m 
and far finer and richer It is approached by a st»ep 
nnd narrow path winding up the side of the h II miong 
trees and brushwood and fragments of rocL This 
brought us to a mean and ruinous temple of Siva, which 
senes as a sort of gateway to tlie cave, a similar snian 
build ng stands on the right band of it» portico and \ve 
nerc rmruediafel) surroonded by some naked and 
Brahmin boys who with an old woman of the same 
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caste, called themselves the keepers of the sanctiiar}' and 
offered tlieir services to show its wonders and tell its 
historJ^ I asked them who rras its founder, and they 
answered, ' King Pandoo who is indeed, as Mr. Elphin- 
stone afterwards told me, the reputed architect of all 
these cave-temples, and in general, like our Arthur, of 
all ancient monuments whose real history is unknown. 
King Pandoo and his four brethren i are the principal 
heroes of the celebrated Hindoo romance of the Maha- 
bharat; and the apparent identit>’ of his name v.dth tliat 
of the ' Pandion ’,2 of whose territories in India the 
Greeks heard so much, is too remarkable to be passed 
unnoticed. 

The approacli to the temple is, like that at Kennery, 
under a noble arch, filled up with a sort of portico screen, 
in two storeys of three inter-columniations below and 
five above. In the front, but a little to tlie left, is the 
same kind of pillar as is seen at Kenner%-. though of 
larger dimensions, surmounted by three lions back to 
back. Witliin the portico, to the right and left, are three 
colossal figures, in alto relievo, of elephants, their faces 
looking towards the person who arrives in the portico, 
and their heads, tusks, and trunks very boldly projecting 
from the wall. On each of them is a mohout, ver}' well 
carved, and a howdah with two persons seated in it. The 
internal screen, on each side of the door, is covered, as at 

1. The five sous of Pandu, known as ‘Pandavas’, were the 
heroes of the Mahabharata. 

2- ‘ Pandion ' was the name of a great line of kings of 
Southern India, dating at least as far back as the 3rd centurv 
B.C 
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Kenncr>, with alto rehexos, xery bold a>xd somewhat 
larger than IiCe, of naked male and female figures 
asked our joung guides what deities tliese represent 
and was surprised to hear from them m answer The.e 
are not Gods, one God is «afHcient, fhc<e are 
(religious enthusiasts or atinubnts on the Deitj) On 
asking however if their God was the same whom thev 
worshipped m the little temple liefore the step , a"d 
if he were Maha Deo tliej answered in the affirmitive 
so that tlieir deism merely extcndetl to javiiig worship 
to a single idol only There is certainly, howrex'er. no 
image ather of Buddha or any other mythological per* 
sonage aliout this caicrn nor any visible objects of devo 
tion except the mystic chattah or umbrella, alresds 
mentioned at Kennerv 

The details of the ca%e within Jvtving been already 
more than once published and as in lU general arrange 
menr it closclj answers to Kennery I will onl> obsene 
that both in dimensions and execution it is much nobler 
and more elaborate , and tliat the capitals of the columns 
(all of them at least which are not hidden bv the chattah 
at the cast end) are very singular and beautiful Each 
con«ists of a large cap like a bell finely caned and sur 
mounted by two clephanta wuh ihcir trunks cntwnned 
and each carrying two male a-d one female figure which 
our guides again told us were viragees 

The timber nhs which decorate the roof, whatever 
their U5e may Iiai e been are \crv perfect and have a go-xf 
effect in the perspective of the interior, which is all tv 
tremelv clean and m good repair and wool I be in fact, 
a very noble temple for anv rcbgion On One side an 
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old and faded dhoolie, with tattered and dirty curtains, 
fringes, and otlier marks of ancient splendour, was sus- 
pended. Our guides said it was the god’s palanquin, 
and v/as carried out on solemn occasions. I saw nothing 
in it now, and there was no image which could be put 
into it, so that I suppose it performs its procession empty. 
On asking where ‘ Deo ’ was, the 3 ’ pointed to some red 
paint on the front of tlie chattah. 

On returning to our horses, we found the Brahmin 
of the next village, who called himself a pundit, and said 
he had come on purpose to explain to me all the anti- 
quities and mysteries of the ‘ Dewul ’,i or temple, but the 
evening was shutting in too fast to admit of our scrambl- 
ing half a mile up a steep cliff, to examine the cave over 
again ; and therefore, declining his civility, we rode across 
the plain to the village of Carlee, where our palanquins 
were awaiting us. 


Mah.-v-B.vli-Poor 

March, 1826. — ^^''e travelled all night, a practice which 
I am not fond of, but which circumstances rendered 
desirable, and, exactly at day-break, reached the rocky 
beach below the seven pagodas, and where the surf, 
according to the Hindoos, rolls and roars over ‘ the city 
of the great Bali ’.2 One very' old temple of Vishnu 
stands immediately on the brink and amid tlie dash of the 

1. A corruption of the Sanskrit, Dcvalayam, abode of God. 

2. * Mahabalipuram ’ is really a corruption of ‘ .Maharaalla- 
pura' from the surname of a Pallava king, ‘Mahamalla’ 
‘great in combat’ The real dty of Bali, it is thought, is in Java’. 
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spni% and there are really some small remains of ardu- 
t«.tiirc amoi)'; whicli a tall pillar, siippc«d by *oiw to 
be a Imgam is conspeuous which rise from amid W 
w-a\cs and give a proof that in tins particular spot (« 
at Madnst the sea 1-as encroached on the land though 
in nost oUicr parts of the Coromandel coast if s«ms 
rather receding than advancing Tliere are aho many roclo 
rising through the white lireakers winch the fanes of the 
Brahmins points out as niins and the noisC of the surf 
the dark shadow of the renuiinng budding the narrow 
sip of dark smooth sand the sk\ just rcddcmng into 
dawn and lending its tints t> the sea together with the 
remarkahle desolation of the surrounding scenery, were 
well calculated to make one rememljcf with inlercst the 
description m kehama and to fanev tlat one saw 
the beautiful form of Kailval in her white mantle pacing 
sadly along the shore and watching till her father and 
lover should emerge from the breakers. In two points 
only the pietare fails the caverns in winch she vvaa to 
lodge at night are at least a mile from high water mark 
and in this climate it is at nooniby onlv not as a bed 
chamber that a cavern vsill be preferred to the open air 

ITie case is otherwise with the real city of Malia Bali 
Poor whose mins stand among the cliffs at the distance 
of a «hort half mile inland This las ready been a place 
of considerable importance as a metropolis of the ancient 
kings of the race of Pandion, and its rocks which in 
themselves are pretty and picturesque are carved out 
into porticos temples bas teliefs etc on a much smaller 
scale indeed than Elephanta or Kennery but some, of 
Uicm very beautifully executed Tliey differ from those 
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of the north and west of India (which are almost all 
dedicated to Siva or Kali) in being in honour of Vishnu, 
whose different avatars are repeated over and over in 
the various temples, while I only saw the solitary- lingam, 
if it be one, which I have mentioned, in the sea, and 
one unfinished cave, which struck me as intended for a 
temple of the destrojnng power. 

Many of the bas-reliefs are of great spirit and beauty: 
there is one of an elephant with two young ones, strikingly 
executed; and the general merit of the work is superior 
to that of Elephanta, tliough the size is extremely in- 
ferior. I had heard much of the lions which are intro- 
duced in different parts of the series, and the execution 
of which is said to i^e more remarkable because no lions 
are Icnown to e.xist in South India. But I apprehend 
that the critics who have tlms praised them have taken 
their idea of a lion from those animals which hang over inn- 
doors in England, and which, it must be owned, the lions 
of Maha-Bali-Poor verj' remarkably resemble; they are, 
in fact, precisely such animals as an artist, who had never 
seen one, would fonn from description. 

Notwithstanding the supposed connection of these ruins 
with the great Bali, I only saw one bas-relief which has 
reference to his story, and which has considerable merit. 
It represents Bali seated on his throne and apparently 
shrinking in terror at the moment when Vishnu, dis- 
missing his disguise of a Brahmin dwarf.l under which, 
he had asked ‘ the king of the three worlds ’ to grant 

1. In this avalaT (inc.irnation) \’ishnu, known as 'Vamana' 
freed the universe from the demons of whom Balt was king, ' 
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him three jmccs of hw kiftgdom ap/eirs in his celestial 
and gigantic form striding from ^rth to heaven and 
‘wielding all weapons »n his countH'ss liands , over the 
head of the wnfortunatc raja who ^lant as he him-ielf is 
said to have tiecii is represented a a mere Lilliputian 
m the presence of ‘tfie preserving leity’ These ruins 
cover 1 great space a few small f«ou«es inhabited by 
Brahmins are scattered among them aiiJ tliere is one 
large and hand'some ictnple of Vishnu of later date and 
in pretty good repair the priests of which chiefly live 
by showing the nuns One of them acted as oirr ctecrone 
and seemed the only person in live place wlio spohe 
Hmdoovtanee Two liojs jireccded us with a pipe and a 
small pair of cyinlials and tlicit appearance among these 
sculptures was very picturesque and leauliful 



CONTEMPORARY PERSONAGES 

Hukree Mohun Tiiakoor 
(From a letter, dated December 1. 1823) 

Since my last letter 1 have become acquainted tvith 
some of the tvealthy natives of whom I spoke, and we 
are just returned from passing the evening at one of 
their country’ houses. This is more like an Italian villa 
than what one should have expected as the residence of 
Baboo Hurree Mohun Thakoor. Nor are his carriages, 
the furniture of his house, or the style of his conversa- 
tion, of a cliaracter less decidedly European. He is a 
fine old man, who speaks English well, is well informed 
on most topics of general discussion, and talks with the 
appearance of much familiarily on Franklin, chemistry, 
natural philosophy, etc. His family is Brahminical and 
of singular purity of descent. Being one of the principal 
landholders in Bengal, and of a family so ancient, they 
still enjoy', to a great degree, the veneration of the com- 
mon people, which the present head of the house appears 
to value, — since I can hardly reconcile in any other man- 
ner lus philosophical studies and imitation of many' 
European habits with the daily and austere devotion 
which he is said to practise towards the Ganges fin wliich 
he bathes three times every twenty’-four hours), and his 
veneration for all tlie other duties of his ancestors. He 
is now said, however, to be aiming at the dignify of a 
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ra;a a title which at present hears pretl> nearly the same 
estimation here as a peerage m England and is conferred 
by Go\cmment m almost the same manner 

The house i» surrounded by an extemne gatlen, b'd 
out m formal parttares of roses intcrseeted hj straight 
walks w iih some fine trcesn and a cluin of tanks founams 
and summer houses not ill adij ted to a dinvite where air 
water and sweet smelU are nlmost the only natural 
objects wluch can be relistied during the greater part of 
the \ear The whole i-* little less tiabaii than the facade 
of his house hut on mj mentioning this stmiHtiij. he 
obsencd that the taste (or such things was brought into 
India b> the Mussulmans There are also swings wlurl 
gigs and other amusements for tlic fe iiales of his famili 
but the strangest was a »irt of Montagne Riis«e' oi 
tnasonr) very sleep an I covereil with [laster down 
which he «aid the bdies iise<1 to j'tde Of these females, 
liowever we saw none — indeed thev were nil staging at 
his town house in Calcutta tie himself receiicd us at 
the head of a whole Inbc of relations a ul d-'icentlaiit'. 
on a handsome flight of steps in a splendid by 

way of mantle with a large rosarv of coni set in gold 
leaning on ait d«n> cnitcb witli a gold head Of his 
grandsons four very prett> l>ojs two were dressed like 
English cliildren of the same age Imt the round hat 
jacket and trousers bj no means suited their dusky 
skins so well as the splendid brondc caftans and turbans 
covered with diamonds which the twn elder wore On 
the whole both Cmd) and I fiare been greatlv interested 
with the familj botli now and during our previous m 
terviews We have levenl other eastern acquaintance 
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but none of equal talent, titough several learned moolahs, 
and one Persian doctor, of considerable reputed sanctit}', 
have called on me. 

Rh.\d.\cakt Dee, A Hindu Gentleman 

March S, 1824. — I had an interesring -s isit tliis morning 
from Rhadacanl Deb, the son of a man of large fortune 
and some rank and consequence in Calcutta, whose carri- 
age, silver sticks, and attendants were altogether the 
smartest I had yet seen in India. He is a young man 
of pleasing countenance and manners, speaks English 
well, and has read many of our popular authorr, parti- 
cularli’ historical and geographical. He lives a good deal 
with Europeans, and lias been very laudably active and 
liijcral in forwarding, both by money and e.-certions, the 
education of his countrymen. He is sccrctarj-, gratui- 
tously, to the Calcutta School Society, and has himself 
published some elementary works in Bengalee. With 
all this, he is believed to be a great bigot in the religion 
of his country’s gods, — one of the few sincere ones, it 
is said, among the present race of wealthy Baboos. 
•When the meeting was held of the Hindoo gentlemen 
of Calcutta, to vote an address of thanks to Lord Hastings 
on his leaving Bengal, Rhadacant Deb proposed as an 
amendment that Lord Hastings should be particularly 
thanked for ‘ tlie protection and encouragement which 
he had afforded to the ancient and orthodox practice of 
widows burning themselves with their husbands’ bodies ’, 
a propo.saI which was seconded b}- Hurree Mohun 
Thakoor, another wealthy Baboo. It was lost however, 
the cry of the meeting, though all Hindoos, being 
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deadedly against Jt But it shows tha vrtnnth of Khada* 
cant Deb s prejudices With aJl this 1 found him a 
pleasing man not unwilling to conserseon religions topics, 
and perhaps e\en liking to do so from a consaousness 
that he was a shrewd reasoner and from anx»et>, tshich 
he expressed stronglj to \ indicate his creed in the estima 
tion of foreigners He complained tint his countrymen 
had been much misrepresented tliat n%anv of their ob* 
sei^nnces were misunderstood both bv Europeans and by 
the ^-ulga^ in India, that for instance the iwolubilion 
of particular kinds of food and the rules of caste had 
a spiritual meaning and were intende<l to act as constant 
mementoes of the duties of temperance, humanity, 
abstraction from the world etc He ailmttcd the beautj 
of the Chrishan morality readily enough but urged that 
It did not suit the people of Hmdoostan, and thit our 
drinking wine and eating the flesh of so useful and ex 
ccllent a creature as the cow would m India be not only 
shocking bnt «r> unwholesome 1 said nobody among 
us was rc<7i«ire<J to eat lieef if he did not like it He, 
lioweier, shook his head and said iliat the vulgar of 
India rej/fW eat beef readily cnoogli if thev svere allowed 
to do so He asked me several questions respecting the 
doctrines of the Church of England on wluch 1 hope 
I gai-e him satisfactory information (preferring to re- 
move his jircjudices against us rather than to make any 
direct attack on his own principles) His greatest cun 
ositv, however, was about the Eretmasons who had 
lately licen going in solemn procession to lay the first 
stone of the new Hindoo College. ‘Were they Christ- 
ians?’ 'Were they of my Chnirh’’ He could not 
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understand that this bond of union was purely civil, 
convivial, or benevolent, seeing they made so much use 
of prayer; and was greatly surprised when I said that 
in Europe both Christians and Mussulmans belonged to 
the society, and that of tlie gentlemen whom he had seen 
the other day, some went to tlie catliedral, and some to 
Dr. Brj’ce’s church. He did not, indeed, understand that 
between Dr. Bryce and the other chaplains any difference 
existed; and I had no desire, on finding this, to carry 
my explanations on this point further. He asked, at 
length, ‘ If I was a Mason? ‘ ‘HI knew their secret? ’ 
‘If I could guess it?’ ‘ If I thought it u'as anything 
wicked or Jacobinical ? ’ I answered that I was no 
jMason; and took care to express my conviction that the 
secret, if tliere was any, was perfectly harmless, and we 
parted very good friends, with mutual expressions of 
anxiety to meet again. Greatly, indeed, should I rejoice, 
if amhhing which I can say should be of sendee to him. 

Trimbukjee Danglia 

September 11, 1824. — On the top of the rock of Chu- 
nar, and within the rampart, is a considerable space, cov- 
ered with remarkably fine English hay-grass, now nearly 
ripe for cutting, several noble spreading trees, and some 
excellent houses for the officers, few of whom, however, 
when not on duty, remain here, the reflection of the sun 
from tlie rock being very powerful, and tlie expense of 
bringing -water for the tattiesi great. Within this principal 
circle, and on a still higher point, are turn inner fortifica- 
tions, one containing the Governor's house, the hospital, 

1. Matting screens, against the heat. 
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and dw state-pnson non HjJiab?tcd b> ihc celebrat'd 
Maharatta chieftatn Tnin!rtikjee,t lor^ the inietCTafr 
enemj of the Bnu«h ixswer aal the fomentor of all the 
troubles m Berar Malwah and the Deckan He js con 
fined wiih great strictness havit^ an European as well as 
a SepOA guard and never being trusted out of the sight 
of (he sentries Even his bed-chamber has three gra ed 
windows open into the \-erandah which serves as guard 
room In other resoects he is well treated has two 
large and verv airy apartments a small buildi 15 fitted u]) 
as a pagoda and a little garden shaded with a peeput 
tree, which he has planted vecy prettily wtth hal'ams and 
other flowers Pour of hi$ own servants are atlowe ! to 
attend him but the> are alwavs searclied before the> 
guit or return to the (ort ami must be always there at 
night He is a luUe hvcK irritable looking man drevsed 
when I saw him in a dim cotton mantle, with a brood 
red border thrown carelessly oier h»» head and shoulders 
I was introduced to him bj Colonel /Mevander and he 
received me courteousK observing tliat he h mself was a 
Brahmin and m token of his brotherh regard plucking 
some of 1«s prettiest flowers for me Ue then showed me 
his garden and pagoda and ifter a few co-nmorplacc 
expressions of the pleasure 1 felt m sec ng so criebrated 
a warrior which tie answered In «ning wirh a laugh he 

I W D tlocliJe> mbs novel PjiaJunof Ujh has blsctened 
Btidub the thsrseter of Tnmlnikiee Um is m acvonl47>..e nnh 
Ihe ver> uftfavoursble picture of the Mahratiav given m the book. 

It IS posabie that Tnmbakjee was not really reiponsib'e tor the 
irmnkr of Gangaijhaf Sastn who was ferhaps killed by a prj jte 
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should have been giad to make m3’ acquaintat.ee else- 
where, I made m}' bow and took leave. He has been 
now, I believe, five 3'ears in prison, and seems likety to 
remain tliere during life or till the death of Ids patron 
and tool, Bajee Rao, may lessen his power of doing mis- 
chief. He has often offered to give security to any 
amount for his good behaviour, and to become a warmer 
friend to the Compan}’ tlian he has ever been tlieir enemy, 
but his applications liave been vain. He attributes, I 
understand, this failure to kir. Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bomba}', who is, he sa3's, ‘ his best friend and his 
worst enemy ’ , tlie faithful trustee of his estate treating 
his children witli parental kindness and interesting him- 
self. in the first instance, to save his life, but resolutely 
fixed on keeping him in prison and urging the Supreme 
Court to distrust all his protestations. His life must now 
be dismaffy monotonous and wearisome. Though a 
Brahmin of high caste and so long a mim'ster of state 
and the commander of armies, he can neither WTite nor 
read, and his whole amusement consists in the ceremonies 
of his idolatr}', his garden, and the gossip which his 
seiwants pick up for him in the town of Qiunar. Avarice 
seems at present his ruling passion. He is a veiy severe 
inspector of his weekly accounts, and one da}' set the 
whole garrison in an uproar about some ghee which he 
accused his Khansainan of embezzling; in short he seems 
less interested witli the favourable reports which he from 
time to time receives of his famih', than with tlie banking 
accounts b}’ which they are accompanied, kluch as he 
is said to deserve lus fate, as a murderer, an extortioner, 
and a grossl}’ perjured man, I hope I ma}’ be allowed to 
pity him. 
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January 8, 1825 — I heard this morning an account 
which interested and amused me o£ the manner m which 
the Maluratta chief Tnmbukjee whom I saw a prisoner 
at Chunar had efTected his escape from the British the 
first tune he was seised by them He was kept lu oistodr 
at Tannah, near Bombay and while there a common 
looking Maharafta groom with a good diaractcr m Ins 
liand came to offer his services to the commanding 
officer He was accepted and had to keep his horse under 
the window of Tnmbukjee s prison. Nothing remarkaWe 
was ohsened in his conduct except a more than usual 
attention to hts horse nnd i liabjt while airrjing md 
cleaning lum of singing lerses of itfaharatta «cngs all 
apparently rehtmg to his trade At length Tnmbukjee 
disappeared and the groom followed him on which it was 
rrcirflected that his singiog had l>een made up of lerses 
like the following 

Behind the bush the bowmen hide 
The horse benenth the tree 
\\ here shall I find a knight will ndc 
The jungle j'aths with me? 

There are fisc and fifty coursers there 
And four and fifty men. 

When the fifty fifth shall mount his steed 
The Deekan thrives againl * 

This might have lieen a stratagem of the Scottish 
border so coniplcfc a similanty of character a id mcideui 
does a reseml lance of liabit anl circumstance prodme 
among mankind 
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BEGU^r SUilROO 

December 20, 1824. — I obserred this morning, at tlie 
gate of Mr. Fisher’s compound, a sentrj' in the strict 
oriental costume of turban and long caftan, but' armed 
with musket and baA’onet, like our own sepo3's. He said 
he •u’as one of the Begum Snmroo’si regiment, out of 
which she is bound to furnish a certain number for the 
police of Meerut and its neighbourhood. Her residence 
is in the centre of her own jaghire at Sirdhana, about 
t^velve coss from Meerut; but she has a house in this 
place where she frequentlj* passes a considerable time 
together. She is a verj- little, queer-looking old woman, 
with brilliant but wicked eyes, and the remains of beauty 
in her features. She is possessed of considerable talent 
and readiness in conversation, but only speaks Hindoo- 
stanee. Her soldiers and people, and the generality of 
the inhabitants of this neighbourhood, paj- her much 
respect, on account both of her supposed wisdom and her 
courage, she having, during the Maharatta wars, led, 
after her husband's death, his regiment verj’ gallantly into 
action, herself riding at tlieir head into a hea%’y fire of 
the enemy. She is, however, a sad tyranness ; and, haw'ng 
the power of life and death within her own little territory, 
se%'eral stories are told of her cnielty and the noses and 
ears which she orders to be cat off. One relation of this 

1. Begum Sumroo was a veij’ curious and interesting character. 
See Mrs. Sherwood’s Autobiography, the Private Journal of the 
Marquess of Hastings, SJeeman’s Rambles and Recollections, 

and H. G. Keene’s Hindustan under Free Lances. Sir 

Walter Scott no doubt took some traits in her character 

to create the Begum Montreville in The Surgeon's Daughter, 

and particularly refers to the stor\' of cruelty mentioned by 
Heber. 
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kind according to native reports on which reliance, 
lioviCNcr can rarely be placed very homd One of her 
dancing-gtrls lud olTended her— how I have not heard 
The Begnni ordered the poor creature to be immured 
alive m a small vault prepared for the purpose under 
the pavement of the saloon where the natch was then 
celebrating and being aware that her fate excited miicli 
svmpathj and horror m the minds of the servants and 
soldiers of her palace and apprehensive that th^ would 
open the tomb and rescue tlie victim as soon as 1 cr back 
was turned she vaw the vault bncked up before her 
own ejes then ordered her bed to be placed directly Over 
It and lay there for several nights, till the last faint 
nvoans had ceased to he lieard and she was convinced 
that hunger and despair had done their work This 
woman calls herself a Christian of the Roman Catholic 
faith which was that of her husband Summers ( * Sum 
roo IS the Hmdoostanec promincement of the German 
«umaine) She has a Roman Catholic priest as her 
chaplain and has lately begun to build a verv large and 
handvonve church at Sirdhana, which will nvnl if not 
excel that of Meerut in sire and architectnml beauty 

December 27 — •! received a present of fni I from the 
Begum Sumroo tc^etlier witli a esvil mess.ige expressing 
a hope to sec me at S rdhana to wh cii I returned *an 
answer in an Cnglidi letter Though she herself does not 
understand llie language she Has many people about her 
who do particularly Colonel Brvee* who acts a« a sort 
of resident at her court 
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The Guicwar 

March, 1825. — The guicwari is said to be a man of 
talent, wlio governs his states himself, his minister having 
verj' little weight with him, and governs them well and 
vigorously. His error is too great a fondness for mone}'-, 
hut, as he found the state involved in debt, even this 
seems excusable. His territory is altogether considerable, 
both in Cutch, Catteywar, and Guzerat, though strangely 
intersected, and cut up by the territories of Britain, 
Sindia, and several independent rajas. Those of Lune- 
v/arra and Doongurpoor, which used to hold of Sindia, 
now pay him tribute also, as do the Rajas of Palhanixjor 
and Catteywar. Still his income, amounting to no less 
than eighty lacs, or nearly 800,000/., exceeds greatly any- 
thing which miglit have been expected from the surface 
under his rule and the wild and jungly nature of some 
parts of it, and can only be accounted for by the re- 
markable population and fertility of those districts which 
are really productive. Out of these revenues he has only 
tliree thousand irregular horse to pay, his subsidiaiy force 
being provided for out of the ceded territory, and he is 
therefore, probably, in more flourishing circumstances 
and possesses more real power than any sovereign of 
India except Runjeet Singh.2 Sindia and, perhaps, the 
Raja of Mysore might have been excepted, but the 
former, though with three times his extent of territory, 
has a very imperfect control over the greater part of it, 
and, indeed, cannot govern liis own house: and the latter 
is, apparently, intent on notliing but amusing himself, 

1. Siyajee Guicwar, who succeeded to the throne in 1819. 

2. Founder of the Sikh empire. 
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anti wasttng his income on costly follies of stale-coac&cs 
and gimcracks, to which the gtiicwar wisely prefers the 
manner of Iivjng^ usual wtb his ancestors 


In the e>ening we went m all the state which we 
could muster, to pay our MMt to ilieguicwar, who received 
us, wth the usual Eastern forms in a Jong narrow room, 
approacherl hy a very mean and steep staimsc Tlic 
Iiall itself was hung wnth red cloth, adorned with a ETcat 
number of ixillrv English pnnts. lamps and ryall stvjdcs 
and with a small fountain in the centre At the upper 
end were aishioiis piled on the ground as his highness’* 
niugnud with eliairs placed iti a row on hia left hand fw 
the resident and his party The eyemng went ofT m the 
usual form, witli mch girls, Persian musicians, etc. 
and the onl) things parocularly worthy of ronce were 
Uat 111# highness went through the fonn of giving the 
resident and m)<cJf a private audience in bis own stndi. 
a Jitflc hot room tip swulry jiair of stairs with a raiicJ 
sofa, 3 pualah, and ofiter anicles of f iiroi'Caii lomfort 
as well as two large mirrors a prtnl of Huorwpartc. and 
another of tltc Duke of Welhiigton. He there showeil 
nw. a iinisical mulT liox with a little bird m wlmli he 
seemerl to take mucli pritlc, and an Imperfect fiit liaml 
some enpj of the *iliah Nanich. of which he desire! me 
lo arcepr TJie rr^J of our vonveraUon lams strd of 
inf[tnfics afiim the f^iermir GeneraJ the war, lf«* dfiuncc 
from Carciifts. and o'hcr sticli pnncelj topes, tilf a rca 
aonahfe time for our nmsuftatwu InMrg elapsed, we 
returncil downstairs again The nest thing tlut Mruck 
me was the manner in which t*K lanr-apparenf, the little 
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boy before mentioned, made his appearance in the dur- 
bar, announced by nearly the same acclamations as his 
father, and salaaming, as he advanced, to the persons of 
rank, with almost equal grace and more than equal 
gravity. After bending very low and touching the 
ground before his father’s seat, he %vent up to Mr. 
Williams with the appearance of great pleasure, climbed 
upon his knee, and asked him for a pencil and paper, 
with which he began to scribble mucli like my owm dear 
little girl. The tliird circumstance I remarked was the 
general unconstrained and even lively' conversation which 
was carried on between the raja, his courtiers, rnd Mr. 
Williams, who talked about tlieir respective hunting 
feats, tlie merits of their elephants, etc., much as, 
viuiatis mufaitdis, a party in England might have done. 
The raja was anxious to know whether I had observed 
his rhinoceros and his hunting tigers, and offered to show 
me a day’s sport w'ith the last or to bait an elephant for 
me, a cruel amusement, which is here not uncommon. He 
had a long rally'ing dispute with one of tlie thakoors as 
to an elephant which, the raja said, the thakoor had 
promised to give him for this sport; and I do not think 
he understood my motives for declining to be present at 
it. A Mussulman, however, who sat near him, seemed 
pleased by my refusal, said it was ‘ very good and 
asked me if any of the English clergy attended such 
sports. I said it was a maxim with most of us to do 
no harm to any creature needlessly; which was, he said, 
tlie doctrine of tlieir learned men also Mr. Williams 
fold me that this sort of conversation, which ivas very 
little disturbed by tlie most strenuous efforts which tlie 
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poor sjngrrs and dancinp giris could make to attr«d at 
tentiOM iras dianideristic of a Maliaratta durbar and 
that he Jiatl knon n the looit 5-nous business earned on 
by fits and starts in tJie irudst of all this seeming levity 
At last alx)Ut eight o cloclr the raja told us that he would 
keep us from our dinner no lonj,cr, and the usual presents 
were hrouglit in which were however much more vafu 
able than any which 1 had *:cen and csideiitl> of a kind 
\eiy few of which were within ih- compass of in> redeem 
ing from the Companj About nine we got back to 
diniTer hungry enough and a b lie tired but for my own 
part both amu«cd and intereste«l 

S^VAA^tEP Vmuin a Hindu Cu*o 
March 3825 — Tlie districts of Cutch aod Catteywar 
ha>e eier been more or less in a stale of rebellion, and 
neither iJie rctenci of ilie former state nor the guicwar 
as feudal sovereign of the latter nor the Engl $’i GO> 
emment m the districts adjoin ng to Ir th which are under 
their control liaie eier got through a year without one 
or more sieges of different forts or fastne»sei 

Some good had been done Mr UiUiam^on said among 
many of these wild people, by the preaching and populanty 
of the Hindoo reformer Swaamcc Naram t who had be-n 
mentioned to me at Barodx H« morality was, <aid to be 


1 Bom In Chhapia vilUee in the Cniled Pronnees Swarm 
Naram wus kno»-n onginatly as Sahajinanl He migrated to 
Cadbada in Cuzent and teesme a fcartied Sansi^nt scholar and 
ascetic. He died at Cadluda wj JgJO He h nov worsh pfK*j as 
an incarnation of Knshna, At Gadha ta is « larre tempi erected 
In hii Juinour There are also memorials in AhmjtabaJ 
and Atuh 
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far better than an}' whicft could be learned from the 
Shaster. He preached a great degree of purity, forhiddiug 
his disciples so much as to look on any woman whom they 
passed. He coadeitined theft and bloodshed; and those 
Hllages and di.stricts which had received him, from being 
among the worst, were now among the best and most 
orderly in the provinces. Xor was this all, insomuch as 
he was said to have destroyed the yoke of caste, to iiave 
preached one God. and, in short, to have made so con- 
siderable approaches to the truth, that I could not but 
hope he might be an appointed instrument to prepare the 
way for the Gospel. 

While I v.’as listening witli much interest to Mr. William- 
son’s account of tliis man, six persons came to the tent, 
four in the dress of peasants or bunyans; one, a young 
roan, with a large wliite turban, and the quilted lebadai of 
a Coolie, but clean and decent, with a handsome .sword 
and shield, and other marks of rustic wealth; and the 
sixtli, an old Mussulman, with a white beard, and pretU' 
mucli the appearance, dress, and manner of an ancient 
ser\'ing-man. After offering some sugar and sweetmeats 
as their nuzzur, and, as usual, sitting down on the ground, 
one of the peasants began, to my e.xceeding surprise and 
delight, ‘ Pundit Swaamee Narain sends his salam ’, and 
proceeded to say tliat die person whom I so much desired 
to see was in the neighbourhood and asked permission 
to call on me next day. I, of course, returned a favour- 
able answer, and stated with truth, that I greatl}- desired 
his acquaintance and liad heard much good of him. I 
asked if the,T were Ins disciples, and uns ansuered in 

1. Cloak. 
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the afiirmatite. The first spokesman told me that the 
joiing man now in cotnpaii> was the eldest ‘on of a 
ctxihe lhakoor » who«e father was one of the pundit's 
great fnends that Iw was himself a I^jpoot and a ryut, 
that Uic old man m green was a Mussulman sepoj m 
the thakoor s service and sent to attend on his youi^ 
master He added that though of different castes tliey 
were all disaples of Swaamee Varam and taught to re* 
gard each other as bretliren They concluded by asking 
me when I was to go next day and appointed m their 
teacher s name tliat he would \isit me at Ncrnad in the 
forenoon, tho then look their lease, 2 havnng first em 
braced the tliakoor and sent mj salain boili to h)« {"uher 
and to his gooroo 

Moreh 26 1823 — About eJeten odock ! had the 
c\p*ctcd MS)i from Swaamee Naram to ni> interview 
with whom I had looked forward with an antieO' and 
eagerness which, if he had known it, would perhaps have 
fialtered him. He came in a sorocwliat different stvle 
from all which I e^tpected havit^ wnth him near two 
hnndred horsemen mostly well armed with matchlocks 
and swords and several of them with Coats of mail and 
spears. Besides them Iw had a large rabble on foot, with 
tows and arrows and when 1 considered that I had 
myself more tlian fifty horse ard fifty niusqucts and 
baj-oncts i could not help smJing though mj sensations 
were m some d^ree painful and humifsitmg nf the idea 
of two religious teaelwrs meetiog at the head of title 
amiies and filling die at} which was the scene of their 
mlervicn with the rattling of ijujicrs the clash of 
t l.ofd or cbtf ” — — 
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shields, and tlie trarniJ of the war-horse. Had our 
troops been opposed to each other, mine, though less 
numerous, would have been, doubtless, far more effective, 
from the superiority of arms and discipline. But, in 
moral grandeur, what a difference was there between 
his troop and mine! Mine neither knew me, nor cared for 
me; they escorted me faithfully and would have defended 
me bravely, because they were ordered by their superiors 
to do so, and as they would have done for any other 
stranger of sufficient worldly rank to make such an 
attendance usual. The guards of Swaamee Narain were 
his own disciples and enthusiastic admirers, men who had 
voluntarily' repaired to hear his lessons, who now took 
a pride in doing him honour, and who would cheerfully 
fight to the last drop of blood rather than suffer a fringe 
of his garment to be handled roughly. In the parish of 
Hodnett there were once, perhaps, a few honest country- 
men who felt sometliing like this for me; but how long 
a time must elapse before any Christian teacher in India 
can hope to be thus loved and honoured! Yet surely 
there is. some encouragement to patient labour which a 
Christian minister may derive from the success of such 
men as these in India, — inasmuch as where others can 
succeed in obtaining a favourable hearing for doctrines 
in many respects at variance with the general and 
received sj'stem of Hindooism, the time may sureN be 
exi:)ected, through God’s blessing, rvhen our endeavours 
also may receive tlieir fruit, and our hitherto almost 
barren Church may ‘ keep house and be a joyful motlier 
of children’. 

1. Heber h.id held the bring of Hodnef, in Shropshire, before 
coming to India. 


to 
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The armctl men who attended Swaamee Namin were 
\tnder the autliortt>, as it appeared ol a ^cnerahle old 
man of large stature, with a long grev beard and nwst 
voluminous turban the father of tlte jwiig thaVoor 
who Irad called on me the day before He ramc into 
the room first and after llie usual embrace mtroducef 
the holy man lumseH who was a middfe-siscd thm 
plain looking jierson alxjtii my own age with a niild and 
diffident expression of countenance fnit nofhtrg about 
him indicative of anv extraordinarj talent 1 seated 
him OB a chair at my right liand and offered two more 
to the tlukoor and liis son of which however, they did 
not avail themselves without first placing their hand* 
under the feet of their sjuriuial guide and then pressing 
them reverently to their foreheads. Others of the pnn 
opal disciples to the numticr of twenty or thirty, seated 
themselves on the ground and several of mv own Mussul 
man servants who seemed mudi interested in wliat was 
going on thrust in their faces at the door o'- raided 
lljemselvcs behind me After the usual mutunl compli 
ments. I said that 1 hod heard much good of Jiub and 
the good doctrine which he jireached among ibe jioor 
people of Gurerat and that I greatly desired his acquaint 
ance, tliat I regretted that I knew Hmiloostance so im 
perfectly but that 1 should be very glad so far as my 
knowledge of the language allowed and by the interpre 
tatifln of fnends to learn what he believed on religious 
matters and to tell him nhat I mvself believed, and that 
if lie would coroe and «ce meat Kairah where we should 
lave more leisure I would have a tent pitched ior him 
and treat hun like a brother I said this becau'e I was 
very earnestly desirous of getting him a copy of the 
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Scriptures, of which I had none with me, in tlie Nagree 
character, and persuading him to read them; and because 
I had some further hopes of inducing him to go with 
me to Bombay, where I hoped that, by conciliatory treat- 
ment and the conversations to which I might introduce 
him witii the Church Missionar 3 " Society established in 
tliat neighbourhood, I might do him more good than I 
could otherwise hope to do. 

I saw that both he and, still more, his disciples were 
highly pleased by the invitation which I gave him: but 
he said, in repty, that his life was one of very little leisure; 
that he had 5,000 disciples now attending on his preach- 
ing in the neighbouring villages, and nearly 50,000 in 
different parts of Guzerat; tliat a great number of these 
were to assemble together in the course of ne-xt week on 
occasion of his brother’s son coming of age, to receive 
the Brahminical string; but that if I stayed long enough 
in the neighbourhood to allow him to get tliis engagement 
over, he would gladly come again to see me. ‘ In the 
meantime,’ I said, ‘ have 3 'ou any objection to communi- 
cate some part of your doctrine now ? ’ It was evidently 
what he came to do, and his disciples verv' visibly exulted 
in the opportunity of his, perhaps, converting me. He 
began, indeed, well, professing to believe in one only 
God, the Maker of all things in heaven and earth, who 
filled all space, upheld and governed all things, and more 
particularly dwelt in the hearts of those %v'ho diligently 
sought him; but he alarmed me by calling the God whom 
he worshipped Krishna, and by saying that he came down 
to earth in ancient times, had been put to death fay wicked 
men through magic, and that since his time many false 
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revelations had l>een pretended and man> fal‘e dmmnes 
set ttp This declaration I say, alarmed me because 
notwithstanding the traits of rescmHance which it bore 
to the history of our Lon} trails srhich are in fact to be 
found tn U e midst of all the uncleanness and folly m 
the popular legends respecting Krishna I did not 1 ke 
the introduction of a name so conncctcil wiJi mans 
obscene and monstrous follies * I observed therefore 
tlsat 1 alnais had supjjosed iliat Hindoos called the CJod 
and Father of all not Krishna Imi Bnlim* and I wished, 
therefore to know whether his God was Brihnt or some- 
1 ody distinct from lum The name of Bnhm appeared 
to cause great sensation among his disciples of whom 
some ivhispered witli each other and one or two nodded 
and smiled ts i£ to sav Tliat i> the very name,* The 
pundit also snuleil and bowed and with the air of a man 
who IS giving instruction to a willin" and promising 
inipil said A (rue word it is that tliere u only one 
God wjjo ij above all ami m all things and by whom all 
things are Manv names tliere ma) be and have been, 
given to him who is and is same but whom we also 
as well as the other Hindoos call Bnhm But there is a 
spirit 111 whom Goil is more especially and wflio comelli 
from God an I is wuh G«1 and is likewise God who 
hath made known to men the wilt of the God and Father 

I Krishna is one of the great atafats of \ishnu Ueber Is 
hem Ttrernng to llie stones of hnshnas being the beloved of 
ali ihe Copis or m IkmaiJs. Thetr love houever was symbolic. 

It I* common for Vajjhnavfiet to describe the lo e of a devotee 
for Cod as anak«< ua lo the love of a wife for her husband 

d Brahm the All-Pcrvading 

14 * 
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of all, whom we call Krishna and worship as God’s 
image, and believe to be the same as the sun, " Surya 

I now tiiought a fair opportunitj- u'as given me, and 
said, with rather more fluency than I had hoped to do, 
'O pundit, it is a true saying and to be received of all 
men, that God is ever^uvhere, that there is no other be- 
sides him, that he dwells in the heart, and prompts everj^ 
good thought and word.’ ‘ Ullah Acbar 1’ said one of 
the Mussulmans. ' It is also true, as you have well said, 
that it is by his Word, whom we call his Son, who is 
with the Father, and in whom the Father dwells, that the 
inrisible God has made himself and his will known to 
mankind.’ Here one of the Mussulmans left the room; 
perceiving which, and being anxious to keep the re- 
mainder a little longer, I said, addressing the old Mus- 
sulman sepoy who came with the thakoor, ‘You, sir, 
know what I mean, for you know what Mohammed has 
written of Jesus, the son of Maiy, that he was tlie Breath 
of God, and born of a virgin. But is not the breath of 
a man the son of his mouth? Is not the rvord of a man 
his breath, reduced to form and produced by him? When, 
therefore, we say that Jesus, son of Marv-, is the Son of 
God, we mean that he is his Word, his Breath, proceeding 
from him, and one with him from all eternity. But we 
cannot believe,’ I returned to the pundit, ‘that the sun 
which we see in tlie sl^- can be either God or tliat Word 
who is one %vith Him, since the sun rises and sets, is 
sometimes on this side of the world, and sometimes or 
that. But God is everywhere at once, and fills all things.’ 
The pundit replied, if I understood him right, that th( 
sun is not God, but even as God for brightness and ghr}' 
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But he said that their belief was that 
many a%-atars of God in different lands one « ^ 

lans another to the Mussulmans another to e ‘ other 
m time past adding something tihe a hint t ^ j 
avatar of Xnshna or the Sun had taken place lu ^ 
answered O Punditjee! God has spoken m 
and at many times by prophets, but it is hard to 
that a single ax-atar might not be sufficient for the w 
world But on this and many other points we may * 

It please God talk hereafter I then asked if 1 * 
read the Persian character and on his answering in * ^ 
negative, 1 expressed my concern that k had co co^***^ 
of our Sacred Books with me m the Nagree but 
that if he would accept a %olume or two by 
keeping me in his remembrance I would send them to 
either from Kairah or Borobav I then asked hint 
what way he and his followers worshipped Cod 
finding that the question seemed to perplex him I m®^* 
Wt4f^\s!!n aead “die k^rfis Pta%er in Wuidoosftanee ^ 
show what I meant and as a specimen of wliat we f® 
peated daily I found howoer that be supposed 1° 
ask m what form the> worshipped God and he therefore 
unrolled a large picture in glaring colours of a naked 
man with rays proceeding from his face like the sun and 
two women fanning hm the man wh te th^ women 
black. I asked him how that could be the God who filled 
cierything and was everywhere He answered that it 
ivas not God himself but the picture or form in which 
God dwell in his heart I told him. as well os I ctjuld 
(for to say the truth my fioenev had begun to fail) what 
Christians and Mnssulmans thought as to the worship 
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of images; but did not decline receiving some paltry little 
prints of his divinitj’' in various attitudes, wliich I said 
I should value as keepsakes. I asked about castes, to 
which he answered, that he did not regard the subject 
as of much importance, but that he wished not to give 
offence; that people might eat separately or together in 
this world, but that above, ‘ oopur pointing to heaven, 
those distinctions would cease, where we should be all 
'ek ckhee jat’ (one like another). A little furtlier 
conversation of no great consequence followed, which was 
ended by my giving attar and pawn to the pundit, the 
two thakoors, and some of the other more distinguished 
disciples, w'hom he pointed out to me. We mutually took 
down each other’s names in writing, I again pressed 
him to let me see him once more before I left the 
country’', wliich he promised if possible; and we bade 
adieu with much mutual good-will, and a promise of 
pra}ung for each other, which by God’s help I mean to 
keep. On the whole it was plain that his advances 
towards truth had not yet been so great as I had been 
told, but it -was also apparent that he had obtained a 
great power over a wild people, which he used at present 
to a good purpose; and though I feared to alarm him by 
beginning too rash]}% I could not but earnestly desire 
furtlier means and opportunity of putting him in a yet 
better way than he was now pursuing ; but I tliought from 
all which I saw that it would be no advantage to ask him 
to accompany me to Bombay. 

I forgot to mention in its proper place that during my 
continuance in Kairah, I received a petition from Swaaraee 
Narain, whidi, unfortunate!}’, marked but too clearly the 
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smallness of his advances bqrond the usual limits of 
Hindooism It svas written m sery good English t 
signed b> him in Nagree and was brought to me b\ two 
of the persons whom I had seen among his disciples 
Its purport was to request my influence with Government 
to oltam an endowment lor a temple which he^va« build 
mg to Luckshmee Varain the goddess of plerf) and 
also for a hospital and place of reception which he wished 
to institute in the ^me neighbourhood for pilmms and 
poor travellers I was at some pains to explain to these 
people that I was onlv a rra ellcr and with no authority 
m the Government, and that as liciiig a Chnsttan I 
could not attempt anything whch was to cncour^ 
the worslup of unages I told tlem. however that I 
would eonvej their {letition to Mr Elphmstone »o far as 
regarded the alms house and relief of poor travellers and 
that 1 would report as I was bound to do the good 
account which I heard from all quarters of the system 
of morals preached b> Swaamce Narain and acted on 
bv hi« disciples. From Mr Ironside who knows him 
well and who speaks very favourvWv of him 1 found 
that when expostulated with on the worship of images, 
the pundit often expressed hs convKtion of their vanitv, 
but pleaded tltat le fearetl to offend the prejiid ces of 
the pwjp!'* too suddenl> and lliat for ignorant and carnal 
mind> such outward aids to devoton were necessary 
These opinions are indeed «> more than some Christ ans 
of the Romsh Church express but since I have heard 
tliem I confess 1 have thought less favourably of hiv 
Simplicity and honesty of diaracter an 1 have enterta n 
ed fewer hopes of hemp aMe to vender li m any spintual 
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service. Still, as loosening prejudices, his ministry may, 
by God’s mercy, be useful to his countrjTuen. 

The R.\ja of Tanjoke 

I have been passing the last four days in the society of 
a Hindoo prince, the Raja of Tanjorei who quotes Four- 
croy, Lavoisier, Linnaeus, and Buffonz fluently, has 
formed a more accurate judgment of the poetical merits 
of Shakspeare than that so felicitously expressed by Lord 
BjTon, and has actually emitted English poetry verj- 
superior indeed to Rousseau’s epitaph on Shenstone, at 
the same time that he is much respectd by the English 
officers in his neighbourhood as a real good judge of a 
horse, and a cool, bold, and deadly shot at a tiger. The 
truth is that he is an extraordinary man. who, having in 
early youth received such an education as old Schwartz,3 
the celebrated missionar)', could give him, has ever since 
continued, in the midst of many disadvantages, to pre- 
serve his taste for, and extend his knowledge of, European 
literature, while he has never neglected the active exer- 
cises and frank soldierly bearing which become the 
descendant of the old Maharatta conquerors, and by which 
only, in the present state of things, he has it in his power 

1. Maharaja Sarbojee’s vast library, both of Oriental and Euro- 
pean literature, remains as a lasting proof of his taste and learn- 
ing. Heber, on his return from a visit to Sarbojee, said, ‘ I have 
seen many crowned heads, but not one whose deportment was 
more princely.’ 

2. Chemists and naturalists. 

3 . The famous German missionarj- (1726-1798). In India he 
enjoyed the friendly support of the British Government, vho 
sometimes employed him on political missions. 
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to gratify the prejudices ot his peop^® ^ « of 

popularii> nniong them Had lie ^ 

Hjder he would ha\e been a fomndahJ* ally of ’ 
for he IS h) the testimony of all »n If* neigh *■ 
frugal bold popular, and insinuating prcsen , wi 
less power than an English noWoiuin, he holds s 
high snd appears contented, and the print of Buonapa ^ 
which hangs m his library, is so ncnlrah*ed bj * J” ^ 
Lord Hastings in full costume, that it can do no 
to anybody To finish the ]>ortfait of Maha Raja ar 
bojee I should tell you tliat he is a strong built and sery 
liandsome middle aged man with cses and nose ^ 
fine hawVv and \ery busUs grey mustarfuos, genera > 
splendidly dressed but wih no effeminacy of ornament, 
and looking and talking more like a fasourable specimen 
of a French general officer than any ether object of 
companson which occurs to me His son. Raja Sewajee 
(so named after their great ancestor) is a pale sicVIy* 
looking lad of seventeen wlio al<o speaks English, but 
imperfectly and on whose account his father lamented, 
with much apparent concern the impossibility t hidi he 
found of obtaining any tolerable instruction m Tanjore. 
I was mosed at this and offered to take lum in tny present 
four and afterwards to Calcutta where he mi?ht have 
apartments >n niy liouse and be introduced into good 
English society, at the same tune that I would superin- 
tend hi3 studies and procure for him the best masters 
which Indn affords The father and son, in different 
svaya, the one catching at the idea svith great eagerness 
the other as if he were afraid to say ill he wished, seemed 
hoth s err well pleased with the proposal Both lowever 
on consulutjg together, expressed a doubt of the mother’s 
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conairrence, and accordingh*, next day, I had a very 
civil message tlirough the resident, that the rannee had 
already lost tv'O sons, that this survnvor vras a sickly boy, 
that she was sure he would not come back alive and it 
would kill her to part witli him, but that all the family 
joined in gratitude, etc. So poor Sewajee must chew- 
betel and sit in the zennanah, and pursue the other amuse- 
ments of the common race of Hindoo princes, till he is 
gathered to those heroic forms who, girded with long 
s\vords. with hawks on their wrists, and garments like 
those of tlie king of spades (whose portrait painter, as 
I guess, has been retained In- this family), adorn the 
prindpal room in this place. Sarbojee, the fatlier, has 
not trusted his own immortalit)* to records like tliese. He 
has put up a colossal marble statue of himself, by 
Flaxman, in one of his halls of audience, and his figure 
is introduced on the monument, also by Flaxman, which 
he has raised in the mission church to the memory of 
his tutor Schwartz, as grasping the hand of the d}dng 
saint and receiring his blessing. 
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f*T AVn A^D THE 

Ittgusi 182-J— The people of these mountains, and of 
all the hiJlv coumrj between this place and Uurdwan ate 
a race disttncl (tom Uiose of the plain in features, bngu 
age uvilization an 1 religion Tlim have no castes care 
nothing for the Hindoo deities and are ertn said to 
have no idol* They are still more naked than the Hindoo 
jtcasaiils and 1 ve chieftv b) the chase, for which they 
are pro\ide<l with Ikiw* and arrows few of them luvmg 
Are arms Their Milages ate very small and wretched 
but thej pay no lavev and Ine under tJieir o»ti chiefs 
tinder British protection. \ deadly feud exuded till 
within the past fort) years between them and the ctilti 
STitOTS of the neighhounng lowbnds thev being un 
tamed thieves and murderers contmuall) making forajs 
and the Alolnmmedan zemindars kiJlmg them like mad 
dogs or tigers whenever they got them within gunshot 
An excellent voung man of the name of Oeveltiid judge 
and magistrate of Boglipoor undertook to remedy this 
state of things he rigorously forbade, and promptly 
pumshed all violence from zemiRdars (who were often 
the aggressors) against the Puharrees (mountaineers), 
he got some of these fast to enter his service, and took 
pains to attach them to him and to learn their language 
He made shooting parties into the mountains treating 
kindly all whom he could get to approach him and estab- 
lished regular bazaars at the villages nearest them where 
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he encouraged them to bring down, for sale, game, millet, 
wax, hides, and honey, all which their hills produce in 
great abundance. He gave them wheat and barley for 
seed and encouraged tlieir cultivation by the assurance 
that they should not be taxed, and that nobody hut their 
own chiefs should be their zemindars. And, to please 
them still further, and at the same time to keep them in 
effectual order, and to bring tliem more into contact with 
their civilized neighbours, he raised a corps of sepoys 
from among them, which he stationed at Siciligully, and 
which enabled him not only to protect the peaceable part 
of them but to quell any disturbances which might arise, 
with a body of troops accustomed to mountain warfare. 
This good and wise man died in 1784, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, A monument was raised to his 
memory near Boglipoor, at the joint expense of tiie high- 
land chiefs and lowland zemindars, which still remains 
in good repair, having been endowed by them w’th some 
lands for its maintenance. A garrison ot these 
mountaineers, which was tlien kept up at Sicligully, has 
been since discontinued, the corps being considerably 
reduced in numbers, and partly quartered at Boglipoor, 
partty during the late call for men at Berhampoor. 
Archdeacon Corrie’s principal business at Boglipoor was 
to learn whether any encouragement existed for form- 
ing a mission among these people. Their being free from 
the yoke of caste seems to make them less unlikely to 
receive the Gospel than the bigoted inhabitants of the 
plains. 

Sicligully is a little town or ratlrer village, of straw 
huts, with the ruinous bungalow and ruinous barracks of 
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Hr Ooelands corps at the base of a hgh rocky enu* 
netice at an angle of the Ganges and coinmandiog a fine 
Mcw of tn-o ranges of hills that wlncli we had been 
approaching and another wtuch now opened on us The 
shore is rocky and the countrj rises gradoally m a 
succession of hill and dale, to the mountains distant about 
three or more miles The rocky eminence which I men 
Honed is quite insulated and rather higher tlian the Red 
Castle Cliff at flawkstonc which trom the fine timixr 
growirg on and round it it a good deal resembles. I 
s.aw some rums on the top and conclu ted a fort had 
been there but on inquiry I found that the\ were the 
remains of the tomb of a Mussulman saint one of the 
conquerors of Dengal andasdesout as he was valiant-t 


August 10 — 1 am\ed at Boglipoor or Dhangutpoor, 
about seien odock m the morning and found to my 
great joy mj fricnls the Comes still there established 
very comfortablj in the arcait house (n bungalow pro* 
sided in each of the minor stations for the district jndges 
when on their orcuit) which had been lent them by the 
judge and magistrate Mr Chalmers I breakfasted 
with them, and went afterwards with Mr Chalmers to 
see the objects pnncipally worth notice— the gaol a very 
neat and cred table building with no less than sic wards 
for the classification of the prisoners Mr Qeielands 
house and monument, and a scliool established for the 
^rreob, U,rf 

IS m the form of a Hindoo rout m a prem situa 
^ endowed 

Mj^roted bj gowmment and the cutcherv naoistrate a 
I The mausoleum of Mafcbj„m Shih erected m 1615 
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house, circuit-house, etc., are built on it, the rent being 
duly appropriated to the repair of tlie building. As being 
raised to the memory of a Christian, this last is called 
by the natives 'Grigi ’ (church), and they still meet once 
a year in considerable numbers and have a handsome 
Poojah ’, or religious spectacle, in honour of his memory.^ 

The school is adjoining to the lines, and occupies a 
large and neat bungalow, one room in which is the lodg- 
ing of the school-master, a very interesting and intelligent 
half-caste youtli; the other, with a large verandah all 
round, was, when I saw it, filled with Puharree Sepoys 
and their sons, who are all taught to read, write, and 
cipher in the Kythee character, which is that used by the 
lower classes in tliis district for their common intercourse, 
accounts, etc., and differs from the Devanagree about as 
much as tire written character of Western Europe does 
from its printed. In the Kythee I heard several both men 
and boys, read fluently, and I could understand their 
Hindoostanee very well. They are described as quick 
and intelligent, fond of learning, and raluing themselves 
on their acquirements. Tlris school was originally set 
on foot by Cleveland, but till Lord Hastings’s visit had 
been shamefully neglected by his successors in office. It 
was revived by Lord Hastings, and is now very carefull3’' 
and judiciously attended to by the adjutant. Captain 
Graliam, an intelligent Scots officer, on whom the whole 
management of the corps has, for the last five years, 
devolved, the commanding officer. Captain Montgomerie, 
being in the last stage of a decline. The corps consisted 
originally of one thousand three hundred men. who for 

]. Mentioned by Thackeray in his George IV. 
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many >ears were armed with their country weapons— 
the low and arrow And it is an instance of Oc'eland s 
sounu judgment and diacnnunation that he niined for 
their first native cninmandant in opposition to the re 
monstrances and inircaties of the zemindars of the place 
a chief named Jowrah wlio was the Hob Roy, or, perhaps, 
more strictly speaking the Roderic Dhu of the Rajmahab, 
the most popular of all others among his own country- 
men md the most ilreaded by t!ie lowlanders The choice 
was fulij justified by the event Jowrah laving remained 
tlirough life a bold active and faithful servant of the 
Company in difTcretit enterprises against outfaws both 
m the Ramghur hills and Ins own mountains After 
some >'ear$ the men were nmicd wnti muskets instead 
of liows and are now ui all respects on the sam- footing 
with other natiie regiments and ecjuallj available for 
general service It had become a mere rabble addicted 
to all sorts of vice and disorder till J ord Hastings placed 
tliem on their present footing In the first instance he 
proposed to arm two companies with rifles but the men 
disliked the scnicc exceedingly having a great rhjecUon 
to wear green they now ilwrefore are fusiliers hut 
trained to light infantry iiianunivres in vvlnch they arc 
said to excel Their mimixrrs. however are reduced from 
one thousand three hundred to seven hundred of whom 
two hundred ire not genuine mountaineers but Hindoos 
from the plain a mixture which is not found advantageous 
to the former and whidi must from their superstitions 
materially impede the efliciency of tlie unfettered and 
unprejudiced Puharee these last are said to be admirably 
adapted for soldiers and to be very fond of the profes- 
sion Having no caste and eating any food indiscnnu- 
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nately, they would be available for foreign sendee at a 
shorter notice than an}' Hindoo could be; accustomed to 
mountains and jungles, they would be extremely valuable 
on the eastern and northern frontier, as well as on the 
Nerbuddah and in Berar, and in the possible event of any 
general insurrection in India, it might be of great political 
importance to have a force of native troops who prefer 
(as tlrese do) the English to the Hindoos, and whose 
native country occupies a strong and central place in the 
British territory — a sort of little Tyrol. 

At the school I met the present native commandant, one 
of Ivir. Cleveland’s surviving pupils, an old man, much 
reverenced by his countrymen, and who passes a great 
deal of his time tlrere, being extremely proud of bis 
people, and interested in their improvement. He has also 
the character of a smart and intelligent soldier. His 
influence has been very valuable in getting the school 
together again, much pains having been taken by a 
Portuguese or two in the neighbourhood to dissuade the 
Puharrees from attending, or sending their children. Even 
now, though many of the younger children of the mountain 
cliiefs are sent, the eldest sons are kept away, ovdng to 
a notion circulated among them by these people tliat they 
%vould forfeit the reversion of their pensions by receiving 
any benefit from the Company of another kind. This is 
an utter mistake, which Mr. Chalmers hopes to rectify, 
but it has already done some harm. Captain Graham is 
veiy popular among them, and, by all which I hear, most 
desen-edly so; and when once or twice he has talked 
of leaving them for some other regiment, they have ex- 
pressed exceeding distress and concern. Those whom I 
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saw %vcre nudclle-sired or rather little men, but extremely 
well made, wnih remarkably broad chests, long arms, and 
Ime broad faces, small <^es, and flatti<h or rather turned 
up noses, l>ut the Chinese or ^laLiy character of their 
features from whom ll«) are i>ai<! to be descended, is 
loat in a great degree on clo«c inspection I confess they 
reminded me of the Welsh tlic expression of their 
counteaances is decidedly cbccrfiil and intelligent and I 
thought tw-o or three of their notnen whom I saw really 
pretty with a sort of sturdy smartness about them which 
I ha\c not seen in their lowland neighbours The^ 
tnbes liaie a regular administration of justice among 
themsehes by the anacne Hindoo institutiou of a 
• Punclnet , or jury of five old men in every village and, 
as I mentioned before thev remain free from all taxes 
and are under ihe government of their own chiefs, but 
in all other respects tliey were great sufferer* by Mr 
Clevelands deatii, all Ins plans for leaching tbem tne 
simple manufactures as well as for furnishing them 
with seeds and miplenients of Imslwndry fell witli him 
Even the school was dropped Tlie pensions which had 
been promised to the Hill chiefs in consideration of their 
mamtaimng peace and the aoihonty of the Company ,□ 
their districts though regularly paid by the supreme 
government never reached their destination being em 
bezzled on vnnous pretences, and the old encroachments 
of the zemindars on their frontiers were allowed to be 
renewed with impuruty The only man who dunng this 
interval appears to have done hiv dutv towards these 
people was Lieutenant (after Colonel) Shaw, who was 
appointed to the command of the rangers in 1787, and 
whose memory is still b^hly respected by them Hf. 
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published an account (which I have not seen) of their 
customs in an early volume of tlie Asiatic Researches. 

The Hon. Mr. Mountstu.vrt Elphinstone 

August, 1825. — Above all, however, I had enjoyed, in 
the unremitting kindness, the splendid hospitality, and 
agreeable conversation of Mr. Elphinstone, the greatest 
pleasure of the kind v/hich I hav’e e^•er enjoyed either in 
India or in Europe. 

Jlr. Elphinstone is, in every respect, an extraordinar}' 
man, possessing great activity of body and mind, re- 
markable talent for and application to public business, 
a love of literature, and a degree of almost universal 
information such as I have met with in no other person 
similarly situated, and manners and conversation of the 
most amiable and interesting character. WTiiie he has 
seen more of India and the adjoining countries than any 
man now living, and has been engaged in active political, 
and sometimes military, duties since the age of eighteen, 
he has found time not only to cultivate the languages of 
Hindoostan and Persia, but to presence and extend his 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, with the 
French and Italian, with all the elder and more dis- 
tinguished English writers, and with the current and 
popular literature of the day, both in poettyL history", 
politics, and political economy. With these remarkable 
accomplishments, and notwithstanding a temperance 
amounting to rigid abstinence, he is fond of society, and 
it is a common subject of surprise with his friends, at 
what hours of the day or night he finds time for the 
acquisition of knowledge. His policy, so far as India 
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IS concerned appeared to me peculiarly wise and liberal, 
and he is e%ndently attached to and thinks well of tlie 
countrj and its inlubitants His public measures m their 
general tendencj evince a steady wish to improve their 
present condition No government m India pavs so 
mudi attention to schools and public institutions for 
education In none arc tlie taxes lighter, and in the 
ndimnistrabon of justice to the natives m their own 
languages m the estabbsliment of punchaets m the degree 
in which he emploj-s the natives in ofliaal situations and 
the countenance and familianty which he extends to all 
the natives of rank who approach him he seems to have 
reduced to practice almost all the reforms wlich liad 
struck me as most required m the system of govemmert 
pursued in tho«e provinces of our Castern Empire which 
I had previously visited His popularft) (though to such 
a feeling there nlay be individual except oils) apivears 
little less remarkable tlian his talents and acquirements 
and I was striKk b> the remark I once lieard that * alt 
other public men had tlior enemies and their friends 
their admirers and their aspersors but that of Mr 
Flphmstoae everybody spoke liighU ’ Of hts mum- 
ficeiice for ItiS 1 berality amounts to this I 1 ad heard 
much and knew some instances n^rff 

W iih regard to the free press I n-as airious to know 
the motives or apprehensions which mdaced Mr 
Flphiostonc to I* so decidedly opposed to it m this 
country In discussing the topic he was alwavs open and 
can lid, acknowledged tint the dangers ascrilied to a free 
press m India liad been exa g gerated but sjioke of tl,e 
exceeding inconvenience, hnd even danger, which arose 
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from the disunion and dissension which political discus- 
sion produced among the European officer^ at the different 
stations, the embarrassment occasioned to government 
h)' the exposure and cam-ass of all their measures by the 
Lentuli and Gracchi of a newspaper and his preference 
of decided and vigorous to half measures, where any 
restrictive measures at all were necessar3^ I confess that 
his opinion and experience are the strongest presumptions 
which I have yet met with in favour of tire censorship. 

A charge has been brought against Mr. Elpliinstone 
by the indiscreet zeal of an amiable but not well-judging 
man, the ‘ field officer of cavalrv- who published his 
Indian travels, that ‘ he is devoid of religion and blinded 
to all spiritual truth.’i I can onlj- say that I saw no reason 
to think so. On the contrary, after this character which 
I had read of him, I was most agreeably surprised to find 
that his conduct and conversation, so far as I could learn, 
had been ahvaj-s moral and decorous; that he ^vas regular 
in his attendance on public worship and not onlj"^ well 
informed on religious topics but well pleased and fonvard 
to discuss them; that his views appeared to me on all 
essential subjects doctrinalh'' correct, and his feelings 
serious and reverential ; and that he -was not onlv inclined 


I. Elphinstone (1779-1859) was Governor of Bombay from 
1820 to 1827. He had pre\-iously acted as interpreter to Col. 
Arthur Wellesley; been envoy to the King of Cabool; and defeated 
the last Peishwar at Kirkee (1817). In the opinion of the present, 
editor, Thackeray meant to portray a good manj' of Eiphinstone’s 
qualities in the character of James Binnie in The h’ecomes. The 
allegation that Elphinstone was 'devoid of religion and blinded 
to all spiritual truth ’ is probably echoed in the attribution of 
••'dangerous principles' to Binnie in the novel. 
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to do but acnallv did more for the enccurasemcnt of 
Oiriatianitv and the «;npprcssion or diminution of «uttee 
than an) other Indian governor has ventured on. That 
he tna\ have lUffered m some respects from the petailiar 
vnews of the author in question i cm casilj believe, though 
he could hardiv know himself in what this difference con- 
sisted, since 1 am assured that he had taken hi» opinion 
at second hand and not from an)thing wluch Mr Elphin- 
stonc either load said or done But I have been unable 
to refrain from giving this light and imperfect account of 
the character of Mt Elfdunsione as il appeared to me, 
since I should be «orT> to have it thought that one of 
the ablest and ino<t amiable men 1 bave ever met with 
were either a profligate or an unbeliever 


During the hours that iHness conlvned me to 
my room I had the adv-antage of reading the rqiorts 
on the state of the Oeckan b> Mr £lphm«tone 
and Mr Qiajilm with a considera’ le volume of 
manuscript documents and was thus enalled better tiian 
I otherwise «hould have been to acquire a knowledgb of 
this new and important conquest The country conqubred 
from the Maliarattas with the exception of the princi- 
palitv of Sattara and some other smaller temtones wljicj, 
still remained under llieir native sovereigns is divad^j 
into «evcral large districts each order tlie manageirjent 
of a single officer general!) a mditarj man with the htJe 
of Collector but exerasing also the functions of judge of 
cimat and magistrate, while over all tliese is the cfuef 
Commissioner resident at Poonah and having a Collector 
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under him for that province, so as to ha at liberty to 
attend to all the different districts, and bound to make an 
annual circuit through tlie greater part of them. 

The simplicity of administration seems well suited to 
the circumstances of the country and the people, and t\vo 
other very great, though incidental, good effects arise 
from it, inasmuch as, first, there is a greater number 
of subordinate but respectable and profitable situations 
open to the natives than can be the case under the system 
follou'ed in Bengal ; and, secondly, the abuses which seem 
inseparable from tlie regular Adawlut courts of justice 
have not been introduced here, but offences are tried and 
questions of property decided, in the first instance, by 
native punchaets, or juries assembled in the villages and 
under the authority of the potail or hereditary village 
chief, or. in graver and more difficult cases, by native 
pundits stationed with handsome salaries at Poonah and 
other great towms, whose decisions may be confirmed or 
revised by the Chief Commissioner. The advantages of 
this institution seem great; it is true, indeed, tliat many 
complaints are made of the listlessness, negligence, and 
delar-s of the native jurors or arbitrators (for the 
punchaet system resembles tlie latter of these characters 
ratlier than the former), but still the delay is apparently 
less tiian occurs under the Adawlut in our old provinces, 
while the reputation of the court, so far as integrity- goes, 
is far better than that of the others. Eventual^-, too, 
these institutions, thus preserved and strengthened, may 
be of tlie greatest possible advantage to the country by 
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increasing public spirit, creating public opinion and paiing 
the way to the obtainment and profitable use of further 
political pfisdl^es 

The nhole of the Deckan lad for 'ome jears past 
suffered greatly ly drought and a consequent scarcit) 
svhich, in the eastern distnets amounted at this time 
to absolute famine, with its dreadful attendant eiil> of 
pestilence and the weakening of all moralities These 
calamities were not so much felt in the neighbourhood 
and to the west of Poonah, and everywhere, making due 
allowance for them, il»e country seemed to thmc under 
tlie present system of government The burdens of the 
peasantry are sa d to be decidedly less m amount and 
collected lo a less oppressn'e manner than order the old 
monarchy The Engl sh name is therefore popubr with 
all but tho<e who are mentably great losers b> our com 
4Dg— the courtiers of the Pashwa such of the trades as 
lived by the splendour of his court and probablr though 
flus does not appear of the Brahmins The great body of 
the Maharatta people are a verv peaceable and simple 
peasantry of frugal habits and gentle di^oosittops, there 
seems to l>e no district in Ind a of eoual extent and 
population, vrherc «o few crimes are committed, and of the 
robberies and murders which really occur the greatest 
part by far are the work of the Bheels who on 
tlese moimiains as weB as m Lectral Ind a maintain a 
precarious and sanguinary mdcncndcnce and are fotmd 
less accessible to such means of conciliation as liave ye* 
been tried with tliem than any of ihar tnore northern 
kindred 
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The existence of private property’ in the soil seems 
generally admitted through tliese provinces and, as I am 
assured, through the southern parts of the peninsula. 
The Potails or headmen of tlie village are hereditary; 
tlie same is the case with the barber, watchman. Brahmin, 
etc. of each community, each of whom is endowed with 
his little glebe of land. The relation between the Ryut 
and the Potail I could not clearly learn, but it seemed 
plain that the latter could not at will displace tlte former 
from his farm, and that in the event of his not paying 
tlie fees due to himself or the crown, he has no remedy 
but in a legal process. The share taken by Government 
appears to be high, at least one-fifth, and this ts settled 
by an annual valuation. Government express tliemselves 
verj'- desirous to bring about a permanent settlement, but 
say that till they have more knowledge as to the land 
itself and its real proprietors, they should run a risk of 
doing a greater injustice and occasioning greater evils 
tlian any which they can reasonably apprehend under the 
present system. 


Captain Todd 

February, 1825, — All the provinces of Mejavar were, 
for a considerable time after their connection with the 
British Government, under the administration of Captain 
Todd,i whose name appears to be held in a degree of 
affection and respect by all the upper and middling classes 
of society, highly honourable to him and sufficient to 

1. Author of the Anglo-Indian classic, The Amials and Anti- 
guities of Rajasthan; bom 1782, died 1835. During part of his 
time in India, he was political agent over the five principal 
states of Rajasthan. 
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rc«aie the^e poor people from the often repented charge 
of insratilude. Here and in our subsequent stagto 
wire continually asked !i> tlw cutwnis etc after T 
Sahib whether his health was better smee he returned 
to England and wlicther there was any cliance of thwr 
seeing him ngnin On being told it was not liEcly, they 
all expresseii much regret saying that the country ha 
never known quiet till lie came among them and that 
cvcr>l>od> whether rich or poor except thieves and 
Pindarrces, loved him He m fact Dr Smith told me 
love<l the people of this country and understood their 
language and nimners in a very unusual d^ee He 
was on terms of close friendship with Zalim Smgh of 
Kotah 1 and has left a n-une tlicre as honourable as Jn 
Oodeypoor Ifis misfortune was that in consequence of 
his favouring tl« native pnnees so much the Go^emsnent 
of Calcutta were led to suspect him of corruption and 
consequently to narrow Ins powers and associate other 
officers with him in his trust til! he was d)*gusted and 
resigned his place They arc now 1 believe well satisfied 
that their suspicions were groundless Captain Todd is 
strenuously vindicated from the dtarge by all the officers 
witli whom I have conversed and some of whom have 
liad ihundmt means of knowing wliat the natives tliem 
selves thought of him 


1 Tod calls Mm (he Maduavelh of Rajasthan He tecaire 
Commander of Jhalawar State in 1753. Three years bter he 
helped the troops of Kolah to gam a VKlory over Jaipur After 
wards, (»Ung inw dsfavour he wvnt to Udaipur and Trodered 
excellent service to the Jltaliarana. He subsequently relumed 
to Kotah and became regent 
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Bheehvara is a large town without any splendid build- 
ings, but with a number of neat houses, four long bazars, 
and a greater appearance of trade, industry, and moderate 
but ■widely-diffused wealth and comfort, tlian I had seen 
since I left Delhi. The streets were full of hackeriesi 
laden with corn and flour ; the shops stored -with all kinds 
of woollen, felt, cotton, and hardware goods; and the 
neatness of their workmanship in iron far surpassed what 
I should have expected to see. Here, too, everybody was 
full of Captain Todd’s praise. The place had been en- 
tirely ruined by Jumsheed Khan and deserted by all its 
inhabitants, when Captain Todd persuaded the tanah to 
adopt measures for encouraging the owners of land to 
return and foreign merchants to settle; he himself drew 
up a code of regulations for them, obtained them an im- 
munity from taxes for a certain number of years, and 
sent them patterns of different articles of English manu- 
facture for their imitation. He also gave money liberally 
to the beautifying their town. In short, as one of the 
merchants who called on me said, ‘ It ought to be called 
Todd-gimge, but there is no need, for we shall never 
forget him.’ Such praise as tliis from people who had 
no furtlier hopes of seeing or receiving any benefit from 
him, is indeed of sterling value. 

Sir Thomas Munro 

February, 1826. — It was verj' pleasant to hear Sir 
Charles Grey so Universally spoken of with respect and 
affection; and, though I had not the same personal 
interest in his praise, it was interesting to find only one 
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TOice about Sir Tliorms Munio * whose talents steadiness, 
and justice seemed admitted by cscnbody, he i« a fine 
dignified old soldier, wth a very stroi^ and onginal 
understanding and a solid practical judgment, he is 
excellently adapted for the situation which he holds, and 
his pojjulanty is perhaps the more honourable to him, 
because his manners though unaffected and simple, are 
reserved and grave at least on a first acquaintance 


Letter dated Sladras Harch 7 1826— Mobody could 
be kinder or more considerate than both Sir Thomas 
Munro and Mr Hill have sitovm themselves They luve 
assigned me a most comfortable «et of tents assigned 
me (what you will be glad to hear) a surgeon, Mr Hyne 
the deputy assay master said to be a very clever and 
agreeable man and a joung officer Captam Harkness by 
way of guide and to command the escort who knows the 
language and country of Travancore well besides lending 
me two saddle-horses and a «mall stock of plate my owm 
being as the) tell me. insufTicient for the numbers of 
which my party will now consist All this convideration 
is so much the kinder in Sir Thomas Munro 1 ecause he 
IS now much occupied with domestic distress Lady 
Munro licing about to return to England witli one of her 

I Sf Thomas Munro (17611?^ one of the greatest of 
Bnlith Indian adminiatratora. Thickeray may have u<ed many 
pointa in Munros life for the character of Colonel Ncwcomc 
ileher dieil on April 3 1826 Sir Thomaa Munro in a letter 
alluding to the Bishop* death wrote i never knew the death 
of any nun produce such a univeml feebng of regret There 
was something so mild so am able and «o intelligent about him 
that It was imposs ble not to love ium ' 

m 
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children who is ill. Lady Munro is a very loveh’’ woman 
and of remarkably pleasing manners; everybody here 
seems to regret most honestly her going away, sa>-ing that 
her whole conduct has been made of good manners, good 
heart, and sound, solid judgment. I do not know that 
higher praise could be given to a ‘ Lady Governess 
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SCTTEE 

January 1824 — Returning one da> from Calcutta I 
passed b> two funeral piles the one preparing for a «inglc 
person, the other nearly consumed on whicli a suttee 
had just taken place Tor thij latter purpose a stage had 
been constructed of bamboos aliout eight inches or two 
feet abose the ground on which the dead bodj l<ad been 
hid and under which as my native servants told me the 
unhappy widow had been stretched out surrounded with 
combustibles Onlj a heap of glowing emliers was now 
seen here besides two long lomlioos. which seemed in* 
tended to keep down any struggles which nature might 
force from her On the stage was what seemed a large 
bundle of coarse cotfon cloth smoking nnd partially 
blackened, emitting a verj ofTcnsivc smell This mv 
servants said was lire husbands body The woman they 
expressly afhrracd liad been laid below it and ghec poured 
over her to Iwsten her end and diev also said the 1>amhoos 
liad been bid across her J notice these particnbrs be- 
cause they differ from the account of a simibr and recent 
ceremony given by the baptist nussionancs m wnith it is 
said that the widow is bid bj the side of the husliand 
on the platform, with her arm embracing him and her 
fvee turned to lum Here I asked repeatedly, and reccued 
a different account Tet the imsstonanes have liad every 
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possible opportunity of learning, it not of accurately rvit- 
nessing, all the paiticulars of the ceremony wliich tliey 
ascribe. Perhaps these particulars vary in different 
instances. At all events it is a proof how hard it is to 
gain in this countr)’ accurate information as to facts 
which seem most obvious to the senses. I felt very sick 
at heart and regretted I had not been half an hour sooner, 
though probabl}' my attempts at persuasion would have had 
no chance of success. I would at least hare tried to 
reconcile her to life. There were perhaps twenty or thirty 
I)eople present, with about tlie same degrees of interest, 
though certainly not the same merriment, as would have 
been called forth by a bonfire in England. I saw no 
weeping and heard no lamentations. But when the boat 
drew near a sort of shout was raised, I believe in honour 
of Braluna, which was met by a similar outcry from my 
boatmen. 

January 15. — ^Dr. IMarshman, the baptist missionary 
from Serampur, dined wnth me. Dr. Carey is too lame 
to go out. The talents and learning of these good men 
are so well known in Europe that I need hardly say that, 
im^TOrtant as are the points on which we differ, I sincerely 
admire and respect them, and desire their acquaintance. In 
speaking of the suttee of yesterday. Dr. Marslunan said 
that these horrors are of more frequent occurrence with- 
in these few last years than when he first knew Bengal, 
an increase which he imputes to the increasing luxury of 
the higher and middling classes and to their expensive 
imitation of European habits, which make many families 
needing, and anxious to get rid by any means of the 
necessity of supporting their motliers or the \wdows of 
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resorted to if titis were forbidden; and that if we desire 
to convert tlie Hindus, we should above all things be careful 
to keep Government entirely out of sight in all the means 
whicli we employ, and to be even, if possible, ov'er- 
scrupulous in not meddling \vith or impeding those 
customs which, however horrid, are become sacred in their 
estimation and are only to be destroyed by convincing 
and changing the popular mind. When Giristian schools 
have become universal, the suttee will fall itself. But to 
forbid it b}' any legislative enactment would, in their 
opinion, only give currency to the notion that we mean to 
impose Christianit)'^ on them by force, and retard its 
progress to an almost indefim'te period. 

Ghazecpoor, August 31. — Suttees are more abundant 
here than even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but 
chiefly confined to the lower ranks. The last yearly re- 
turn amounted to above fort^-, and there were several of 
wliich no account was given to the magistrate. It has 
been, indeed, a singular omission on tlte part of Govern- 
ment tliat, though an ordinance has been passed, com- 
manding all persons celebrating a suttee to send in notice 
of their intention to the nearest police-officer, no punish- 
ment has been prescribed for neglect of this order, nor 
has it ever been embodied in the standing regulations, so 
as to make it law or authorise a magistrate to commit 
to prison for contempt of it. If Government mean their 
order respecting the publicity of suttees to be obeyed, 
the}- must give it the proper efficacy; while, if suttees are 
not under tire inspection of the police, the most horrible 
murders may be committed imder their name. This 
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strtick me \erv forcibljr from t%To facts which were »n 
adentailv told me It JS not necessary, it seems, for the 
widow who offers her*elf, to bum actually with the body 
of her husband His parments his slippers, his walking* 
staff — anything which las at any time been in his posses- 
sion will do as well Brahmin widows indeed, are bythe 
Shaster not allowed this privilege but must bum with the 
body or not at all This however, is unknown or dis- 
regarded in the distnet of Gharcepoor and roost other 
regions of India But the per on of whom I was told was 
no Brahmin, he was a labourer who had left family 
in a time of scared} and gone to live (as was liclicved) in 
the neighbourhood of Moorshedabad whence he had once, 
in the course of several vears «ent his wife a small sum 
of mone) from his savings bv a fnend who was going 
up tlic country Such remittances to the honour of the 
labouring class m India are usual and equally to thefr 
honour when intrusted to anv one to enmev, are very 
seldom em1>e«Ied. Some years after however when the 
«on of the absentee was grown up he returned one day 
from a fair at a little distance sav ing he liad lieard liad 
news and that a mun unkHtri}! hid told him his father 
was dead On this authority the widow determined to 
bum herself and it was judged sufficient tliat an old gar- 
ment of the supposed dead man should lie lurned 
with her Now it is very {lam how easily i( the 'on 
wanted to get rid of his mother he might have brought 
home sii h a story to induce her to bum and it is also 
very plain that, whether slie was willing or no he might 
carrv her to the stake and (if the police are to take no 
cognisance of the matter) might barn her under jjrc ence 
of a suttee JIow little the mterference of neighbours is to 
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Ije apprehended in such cases, and how little a female 
death is cared for, may appear by another circi-mstance, 
which occurred a short time ago at a small distance from 
.the city of Ghazeepoor, when, in consequence of a dispute 
which had taken place betvveen two small freeholders about 
some land, one of the contending parties, an old man of 
seventj’ and upwards, brought his wife, of the same age, 
to the field in question, forced her, with the assistance of 
their diildren and relations, into a little straw hut built 
for the purpose, and burned her and the hut together, 
in order that her death might bring a curse on the soil, 
and her spirit haunt it after death, so that his successful 
antagonist should never derive any advantage from it. 
On some horror and surprise being expressed by the 
gentleman who told me this case, one of the officers of 
his court, the same indeed who had reported it to him, 
not as a horrible occurrence but as a proof how spiteful 
the parties had been against each other, said veiy- coolly, 
‘ Why not? — she was a very old woman, — ^what use %vas 
she?’ The old murderer was in prison, but mj friend 
said he had no doubt that his interference in such a case, 
hchvccn man and wife, was regarded as singularly 
vexatious and oppressive ; and he added, ' The trutlr is, 
so very little value do these people set on their own lives, 
that we cannot wonder at their caring little for the life 
‘ of another. The cases of suicide whicli come before me 
double those of suttees ; men, and still more women, throw 
.themselves down wells or drink poison, for apparen% the 
slightest reasons, generally out of some quarrel and in 
-order that their blood may He at their enemy’s door ; and 
unless the criminal in question had had an old woman 
at hand and in his power, he was likely enough to have 
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burned himself Hunun sacrifices, as of children are 
ne'er heard of now m these provinces but it still some 
times liappens that a leper is burnt or buried alive, and. 
as Uie«e murders are somewliat blended also witli religious 
feeling a teiwr being supposed to be accused of the 
gods tlie Siidder Ekwaniiee acting on the same principle 
discourages as I am told all interference with the prac 
tice The liest vvaj indeed to ^lish it, would be to 
establish hzar houses where these poor wrelclies should 
be maintained and if possible, cured or at all events 
kept separate from the rest of the people a policj bp 
which, more than an)'tlung else this hideous di«ease lias 
been extirpated in £uro]ve 

All these stories Iiave nude a verp painful unpress.on 
on me If I live to return to Calcutta, it t» possible that, 
by conversation with such of mj friends as Iu\e influence 
and by the help of what additional knowledge I may 
luve acquired dunng this tour I may obtain a remedy 
for some of them And it is in order ilut this anxietj 
Buy not pass awa) but that I nuv reallv do some little 
for the people among whom m> lot is thrown that I have 
pu* down more fulh the facts which luve come to my 
knowledge. I have on a former occasion noticed the 
opinions of most publjc men m India on the important 
question of putting down sutteesi by autliontv WTiether 


1 Sxllrr KU forbidden by law in 1829 The ceremony rellcctcd 
the Hndu ideal of mfely devotton which persists In rpite of 
death It had also a mysbc sgiuficance the wife of Rudra hervlf 
having entered fire to rejoin her husband m the fom of Bbava 
Sister Nivedta says in her Heb of Mian Lift ’The belief xa 
a mysUc union of souls was the motive for tulltt a $acnfk» 
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this is attempted or not, it seems at least highly necessary 
that the regulations should be enforced which the Indian 
Government itself had declared desirable, and that those 
instances which are really murder, on Hindoo as well as 
Christian principles, should not escape unpunished. Of 
the natural disposition of tlie Hindoo, I still see abundant 
reason to think highlj', and Mr. Bayley and Mr. Melville 
both agreed with me that they are constitutionally kind- 
hearted, industrious, sober, and peaceable, at the same 
time that they show themselves, on proper occasions, a 
manly and courageous people. 

SiTTiXG Dhurna 

September, 1824. — After the tumult was quelled, a very 
cririous and impressive scene succeeded. The holy city had 
been profaned ; the blood of a cow had been mixed with 

that was supposed to lift the husband’s soul at once into bright 
places and bring his wife to enjoy them beside him for thousands 
of years.’ 

The suggestion that the relations of widows were anxious 
to get rid of them, owing especially to the higher standard of 
living, is improbable. Widows are an asset in the joint 
family for their personal service in the house: usually they are in 
charge of the kitchen and of the nursing of the children. 

Elphinstone believed that the relatives, so far from encouraging 
suttee, in order to obtain the widow’s property, were, in almost 
all cases, sincerely desirous of discussing the sacrifice. ‘ For this 
purpose, in addition to their own entreaties and those of the 
infant children, when there are such, they procure the intervention 
of friends of the family and of persons in authority. If the case 
be in a family of high rank, the sovereign himself goes to console 
and dissuade the widow. It is reckoned a bad omen for a gov-' 
ernment to ha\e many satis.’ 
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tlie purest water of Gung^ and salvation was to be ob- 
tained at Benares no longer. All the Dralmuns in the 
Citv, amounting to many thousands, went down m melan- 
choJj procession with ashes on their heads, naked and 
fasting, to the principal ghats leading to the ns'cr and 
sat there with their hands folded tlieir heads hanging 
down to all appearance inconsolabfe. and refusing to enter 
a hou«e or to taste foo«! Two or tliree dajs after, this 
abstinence however began to tire them and a hint was 
given to the rnagistraics and other public men, tliat a 
visit of condolence and an expression of sj-mpatii) witli 
these Iwly mourners would sufficiently com/ort tbero and 
give them an ostensible reason for returning to theif usual 
employment Accordingly all the British functionaries 
went to the principal gliat expressed their sorrow for the 
distress in which they saw them but reasoned with them 
on the absurdity of punishing themselves for an act m 
which they had no share and which they had done their 
utmost to prevent or avenge This prevailed and after 
much bitter weeping « was resolved lliat Ganges was 
Ganges still that a succession of costly offerings from 
the laity of Benares might wipe out tlie slain which their 
religion had recened and that the advice of the judges 
was t!ie best and most reasonable Mr Bird who was one 
of the ambassadors on the occasion told me that the scene 
;was very impressive ind even awful The gaunt squalid 
figures of the devotees their visible and apparently un 
affected anguish and dismay, the screams and outcries of 
the women who surrounded them, and the great numbers 
thus assembled, altogether constituted a spectacle of woe 
such as few cities but Benares could supjily 
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Yet even tliis was exceeded by a spectacle of a kind 
almost similar, which Benares offered on another occa- 
sion. Government had then unadvisedly imposed a 
house-tax of a very unpopular character, both 
from its amount and its novelty. To tliis the natives 
objected, that they recognised in their British rulers tire 
same rights which had been exercised by the Moguls, — 
that the land-tax was theirs, and that they could impose 
duties on commodities goiirg to market or for exporta- 
tion, but their houses were their omi; that thej- had 
never been intermeddled w’ith in any but tlieir landed 
property and commodities used in traffic; and that the 
same power which now imposed a heavy and unheard 
of tax on their dwellings, might do the same next year on 
their children and themselves. These considerations, 
though backed by strong representations from the magis- 
trates, produced no effect in Calcutta ; on which the whole 
population of Benares and neighbourhood determined to 
sit ‘ dhurna ’ till their grievances were redressed. To 
sit * dhuma or mourning, is to remain motionless in 
that posture, without food and exposed to the weatlier, till 
the person against whom it is employed consents to the 
request offered; and the Hindoos believe that whoever 
dies under such a process, becomes a tormenting spirit 
to haunt and afflict his inflexible antagonist. This is a 
practice not unfrequent in the intercourse of individuals, 
to enforce payment of a debt or forgiveness of one.t And 

1, Marco Polo, writing in the 13ih centur>', mentions the high 
moml standard prevailing among the Hindus by which a creditor 
invariably succeeded in bringing the debtor to payment by draw- 
ing a arde round him and conjuring him not to stir from there 
without paying the debt. 
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among Iiin<!oos it is ^erj prc^'otling not only ftom the 
apprehcndetl dreadful conseqoencts of the deatn of the 
petitioner but because many are of oiiinion that, while 
a person sits dhuma at their door, they must not them- 
sehes presume to eat or undertake any senilar Imsiness. 
It IS even said that some persons lure Brahmins to sit 
dhuma for them the thing being to be done by prox), 
and the dhuma of a Brahmin being naturally more aw- 
ful in Its effects than that of a Soodra could be. I do not 
know whether there is any etample under their ancient 
princes of a considerable portion of the people taking this 
Strange method of remonstrance against oppression but 
in this case it was done with great resolution and suf* 
pnsmg concert and unanimity Some of th» leading 
Brahmins sent written hand b lls to the wards in Benares 
nearest the college and to ♦oroe of the adjoining Milages, 
declaring very shortly the causes and necessity of the 
measures wluch they were about to adopt, calling on all 
lo\efs of their country and national creed to )Oin in it, 
and commanding under maoy bitter curses, every person 
who receded it to forward it to his next neighbour 
Accordingly it flew over the country like the fiery croes 
in he Lady of Ihe Lake, and three days after it was 
issued and before the Goiemment were m the lca«t ap- 
prised of Ihe plan abuse three hundred thousand persons, 
as it IS said deserted their houses shut up the r shops 
^spended the hbour of their farms, forbore to light fires, 
rcss victuals many of them even to eat and sal down 
with folded arms and drooping heads like so many sheep, 
on the plain which surrounds Benares 



Sitting Dhuras 

The local government were exceedingly perplexed. 
Tiscre was the chance that very many of these strange 
beings would really perish, cither from their ohstinaOf 
«r the diseases which thev’ w’ould contract in their present 
•Miration. Tliere was a probability that famine wotdd 
csSiUe from the interruption of agritailtiiral labours at the 
critical lime of the year. There was a certainty that 
the revenue would suffer vciy’ materially from the total 
cev-ation of all traffic. And it might even be apprehended 
Ifei their debt«ir, and the excitement occasioned by such 
a d'''\by of physical force, would lead them to far 
'•tronger (Icmonstraticms of discontent than that of sitting 
dhurna. On the other hand, the authorities of Benares 
r.rithcr were permitted, nor would it have been expedient, 
to virid to such a demand, so urged. They conducted 
ihim^Uei. wjtli great prudence and good temper. Itlany 
o! nntivcv apj'carwl to expect, anl the Brahmins 
',^t'or.p>, htyjxxl. that they would still further outrage the 
of the Y>cop!e. hy violently suppressing tlieir 
ri'cy tiki no Mich thing but coolly reasoned 
w^t-1 -‘uw of ih,; rirgleadcr- on the iraitossibiiity that 
vts .cri'TiC’.t i'noutd vichl to rcmunstranccs so enforced. 
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ihcm of violent mtoitiors At last tlie multitdde began 
to grow verj hungrj and a thunder shower which fell 
made them wet cold and uncomfortable. Some of the 
part) proposed a change of operations and tliat n deputa 
tion of ten thousand should be sent to address the 
Governor General (lersoitall} Tins was cagerlv earned 
a majontj heamlv tired < f their situation and the 
next question was how iliese men hould be maintained 
dunng their journev nlieii one leading Brahmin 
projK! ed a tax on houM; A string was here stnidc winch 
made tie whole mstruniem jar A tax on houses’ if 
we are to pav a tax on hou es after all we might as well 
have renuired on ^ood term# with our Government 
sitting under our vine* and fig trees and neither hungry 
nor rheumat c A great number caught at th“ exeu*e 
for a rupture a id ro e to go home but the rmainder 
determined that all should go to the Governor every man 
at his own charge The weds of disunion were already 
sovrn and the majorii> absented themselves from the 
muster which was held three davs after From ten to 
twenty thousand however rea]I> assembled with- such 
provision;, as i) e> could collect and began Uier march 
still unmolested b) the magistnitcs whose whole conduct 
vvas wise and merciful they well calculated that provisions 
would soon fall short and travellii^ become wcanaime, 
and merelv watched tlieir motions at some distance with -a 
rorps of cavalrj Tlicy knew that hunger woj'd make 
them plunder and that the hiUy and jungly road from 
cenares to the neighbourhood of Burdwan afforded few 
acilities for the suljsistence of «o great a multitude 
Accordingly m a few ilays they melted away to so small 
a mim r that the remainder were asliamed to proceed 
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bf ^e ^lmojapus.to and.te'.ende y; .y, ■ 
a^ist«r4ajice ^ch/it jt.had been h^^y oir imprope^y 

.rnataged, migbt have putall India' in a flame.--, >v . ,,- 

■■■• '• ''rJ 'A-'Tiger Hukt , 

; ■ y 1824.^Heii mentioned,' in the.cpuiseiof .con-r , -y 

i'crc-iitiori, tlml tbere Avas a tiger in an adjoining ii6pe, wluch. , . ; , 

liad done a good d«il df.miscbici ; tfcit he sViould hhye gdnte ;,, > ; 

. fifief itUiimseli had he not been .ill,; and -had -he not.,,; - 
• thought that it wovdd he a fine diversion ipr Mr. Boulder.- - .. , 

■ ','5pn 'and- ,inc.' 1 told him I was ho sportsman, but .Mr. : 
liouidcrsosii’s ,cyc3 sparkled at the name of ' tiger,, and ;he. ». 
expressed great ah.'dely to heat up his quarters in the 

V -atterhoon.- Under such circurhstances : I did not"' like;: to.' .■ 

, .Sejirive him of ht.s sport, as he W’Quid npt. leave me’.hy . ', !'; 
my.'.eli, and went,, though with no intentiori of, being’ more '; ■ 
'than ft s-iKctiitor. Mr. Boulderson, however; advised ’me'- 
; . m load Tciy pistoU for the sakc.ofjdeferice, .and lent' me".'a J 
.- .vesy.'fme'donlik-haTrcllcd giin tor the .same purpose. i 

, ' out ^A-.d»ulc..nfter three bn, our , elephants- : with* a , 
sftrvftih ':i'c'h.\p.d'' each ■ixbwd.ahhcarrying:. a’ latge .cliattah,; ; ' 
whkh iKfktvct- was alnK‘st. 'needles?. -The. ■raja, in spite,--';', 
,t)l hrA fever, uiade'.his -apjicarancejtbb,'' saying that he.could;- ’ 
iK’t ' l-ectr :io Ve k-ivlvehind. . ,A''numV)eryof 'onffobt'; 
'ASKi .'iitestdid from', onr own’ -camp . and-.- the '■ 
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ox, and almost a^ ‘•hagg^ as a poodle. She tt’as a nati\e 
of the neighlwunns xrood. where they are generally, 
Ihoi^h not alvs-a}«, of a smaller sire than those of Bengal 
and Onttagong He sat m a low howdah, with two « 
three guns ranged l)cstdc him ready for action. Mr. 
Boulderson had al«o a fomndaUe apparatus of muskets 


and fowling pieces projecting Oxer his roohout’s head We 
rode about two miles, across a plain coxered with a long 
jungle-grass, which xtry much put me m mind of the 
country near the Culian. Quails and wild fowl rose in 
great numbers, and beautjfol antelopes were seen scud- 
ding auaj in all directions. With them oof party had no 
quarrel, their flesh is good for little, and they are, to 
general, {aiountes both with natixe and English sports- 
men, who feel disinclined to meddle with a creature so 
graceful and so lurmless. 


At last me came to a deeper and more marshy ground, 
xrhich lay a little before the tope pointed cast to u$i and 
while Mr Boulderson was doubting whether we should 
pass through it or skirt it. some country people came 
running to sax that the tiger had been track^ there that 
inoming \Yc therefore went m, keeping hne as if xre 
had been beating for a hare, through grass so high that 
it reached up to the howdah of my elephant, though a 
tall one, and almost hid the raja entirely. We had not 
gone far before a xery large animal of the deer kind 
spnmg up just before me, larger than a slag, of a 
da«ky brown colour, with soreading but not paltnatcd 
liorns, Sir. Boulderson said h xras a ' mohr a spedes 
of elk; that this xras a jonag one, but that they some- 
times grew to an immense size, so that he had stood up- 





‘ I A Tig^ 

right betatstt the tips of theii honts. He 

shot it, hut riid not like to fire at present, an sai( i ^ » 

after^all. a pit) to meddle ^^•itfi such Viarmlcss animals. 

The mohr accordingly ran off Unmolested, xtsvng wi'U 
splendid bounds up to the very top of the hig r jttn^ 
so that his whole body and limbs were seen from 
to time aho^e it. A little further, another toSv, vf uc i 
Mr. Bouldcrson said was the female; of her I had but an 
imperfect view. The sight of these curious animals had 
already, however, well repaid my coming out, and, from 
the animation and eagerness of everybody round me, the 
anxieh" with whicli my companions looked for every' 
waring of the jungle-grass, and the continued calling 
and shouting of the horse and foot behind us, it was 
impossible not to catch the contagion of interest and 
enieqirise. 


At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into the 
air, began to roar, and to stamp violently with their fore- 
feet; the raja’s little elephant turned short round, and 
in spite of all her mohout could say or do, took up her 
post, to the raja’s great annoyance, close in the rear of 
Mr. Bouldcrson. The other three (for one of my baggage 
elephants had come out too, the mohout, though unarmed, 
not caring to miss the show) went on slowly hut holdlv, ' 
writh their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and thdr 
sagacious little eyes bent intently fonvard. 'We are 
close upon him.' said Mr. Bouldcrson; ‘ fire where you 
see the longer grass shake, if he rises before you.’ Just 
at that moment my elephant stamped again violently. 

There, tliere,’ cried the mohout, ‘ I saw his head! ’ A 
short roar, or rather loud growl, , followed, and I saw 
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immctliatcK before mj el<f*arti head the motion ol 
some large animal stealing away throusb the grass 
fired as directed and a moment after, *eemg the motion 
still more plainl> fired the second barrel Another sh^ 
grovl followed the motion was immediately quickened 
and was «oon lost m the more distant jungle Mr 
Boiilderson said I should not wonder if 'ou hit him 
that last time, at anj rate we slmM drive him out of the 
cover and then I will take care of him ’ In fact, at that 
moment the crowd of horse and foot spectators at the 
jungle side iKgan to run off in all directions We went 
on to the place but found it was a false alarm and in 
fact v.e liad seen all we were to see of him, md went 


twice more through the jungle m ram. A large extent 
of high grass stretcheil out in one direction, and this we 
bad now not sufficient darlight to explore In fact, 
tivat the animal so near roe was a tiger nt all I ha\-e no 
evidence I ut ns growl Mr Uoulderson $ lielief the asser 
tjon of the mohout and what is perfiaps more valuable 


than all the rest the alarm expressed bv the elepliants I 
eouhl not lidp feeling some ipprchen^ion tliat my firing 
liad roblied Mr Boiilderson of his shot but be assured 
me that I was quite in rule, that in suUj sport no courtesies 
could lie ol-erved, and that the animal m fact, rose 
lieforc me but that he slioutd lumsclf have fired without 
scrui le if he had seen the rustle of the grass m tmie 
rims ended m> first and probably mj last essay in the 
■fiell .ports' of India ,n which t am much mistaken. 
Tiotwithstanding what Mr Boolderson said if l harmed 
•any living creature 
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I asked Mr. Boulderson, on our return, whether tiger 
hunting was generally of this kind, which I could not 
help comparing to that chace of bubbles which enables us 
in England to pursue otter. In a jungle, he answered, 
it must always be prettj' much the same, inasmuch as, 
except under very iieculiar circumstances or when a tiger 
felt himself severely wounded and was roused to revenge 
by despair, his aim u'as to remain concealed and to make 
off as quietly as possible. It was after he had broken 
cover or when he found himself in a situation so as to be 
fairly at bay, that the serious part of the spo^t began, 
in which case he attacked his enemies boldh' and always 
died fighting. He added that the lion, though not so large 
or swift an animal as the tiger, was generally stronger 
■and more courageous. Those which have been killed in 
India, instead of running away when pursued through a 
jungle, seldom seem to think its cover necessarj’ at all. 
When they see their enemies approaching, thc>' spring 
out to meet them, open-mouthed, in the plain, like the 
boldest of all animals, a mastiff dog. They are thus 
generally shot with very' little trouble, but if they are 
missed or only slightly wounded, they are trulv formid- 
able enemies. Though not swift, they leap with vast 
strength and violence, and their large heads, immense 
pan's, and the great weight of their body forwards, often 
enable the.m to spring on the head of the largest e’ephants, 
mul fairly pull them down to the ground, riders and all. 
When a tiger Spring.s on an elephant, the latter is generally 
able to shake him off under his feet, and then woe be 
to himl The elephant either kneels on him and crushes 
him at once, or gives him a kick which breaks half his 
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rih, and .and* h.m ll>.ns pnrhaps In-nntj pa^J* ^ 
daphant,, howocr ot». drpadM) ■■>"> 
old Hgcf somctinies clm^ too last ts be Aus 
In Uus case it often luppens lliat the 
faJh from pam or from the hope of tolhrg on ’ 

and tlw ijcople on Ins Inc*' are in terj consi enu c 
both from friends and foes, for Mr BouUerson 
scratch of a tiger was somebmes s-enonious as ^ 
cat IS said to be. But tins did not often hiyptn, 
in general persons issiundcd by hi» teeth or claws, i o- 
Lilfed outright reemered easil) enough. 

Tne Fcstuai. op Rsms 
Sepimher 1834— It Iwing the fe»tin! ot Rana 
Sita. all the world iras emptojed in seeing the hero 
hts arm) of iTionV.e 5 s atta^ the grant Ravanu f 
other hindrances and disaiipointments ocDirred. but the 
delay the) occasioned ga\e me an opportunity of ‘Wit'S 
something of the Rairuyuna festii’a! which consists m a 
sort of dramatic representation, dunng many successue 
days of Stama s history and adventures. The first e%en.iUt 
I went with Mr Bird to the st ow for '.uch it is now 
c^sidered and so entirely divested of e\er\ religious 
chararter m to be attended even b> ilussutmans mthout 
^iple 1 f^nd Rama h„ brother Luchmur and hiS 
betrothed wife Seeta. repwented b> tl.ree chldreo of 
about twelve years oM seated m Durbar undei- 
m the pnnap^ street of the sepoy lines with a p*” 
round them, some fanning tltem of which poor *irowa 
had great need some blowing horns and beat,, 

— s gongs 

I Rsiana. the demon who earned off Sita 
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...s, an. ..e nest 

aWtaWy. Each had a “„est coveted 

sabre in his right; their na "e ^ tinsel croivns 

viith gilt ornaments and tinsel A 

'on their heads; their alto'^ether perfectly 

charcoal, chalk, and vermilion; 
resembled the statues of Hindoo 

‘Except that of their eyes alone 

. The t.«e shelv'd Uiey were 

Poor little Seem ^ ptd her head on her 

finery, and tired to death, ^vhich w'as 

breast and seemed liappi > i principal 

going on. The for us 

part m die P'^' „„estions, and obtained very 

to see. I asked a gooa ma > ^ ^ore 

ready answers in mnch the »■"= aUoidd 

appearance ol reverence and . p ,ee 

receive from an Eng is i HunSman (the 

Eama, Seeta, was the answer, 

famous monkey gene )^. ^ ^ g,eat stout 

‘ is not yet come , but p^tprior ‘ is Huniman, and 

soldier of ^‘"Sularly laughing as if half 

he will soon arrive. mrik no the conversa- 

ashamed of his destination, but no^ ^ prettier 

lion, telling me that stolen away by 

play than I now saw, for Rama andLuchmun 

Lvanu and his attendant ,er.> 

were to go to the jungle m great s 
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Rama, >-our Rama, to greenwxxxi must hlc! ’)* 

That ‘ then ’ (laushing again) * I and army shall come, 
and VI e sluU fight bravely, bravely.’ The evening follow- 
ing I Vi-as engaged, but the next day I repeated my visit; 
I was then too bte for the lest part of the show, wluch 
had consisted of a first and unsuccessful attack by Rama 
and his annj on the fortress of the gigantic ravislier.* 
That fortress, however. 1 saw. — an enclosure of bamboos 
covered with paper and painted mth doors and sv-icdows, 
within which was a fnghtful paper giant, fifteen feet tugh, 
with ten or twelve arrns, each grasping eithef a sword, an 
arrow, a bow. a battle-axe. or a spear. At his f«t sate 
poor little Seeta as motionless as before, guarded by two 
figures to represent demons. The brothers, in a splendid 
palkee, were conducting the rerteat of their army ; the divine 
lluiuman, as naked and aliuort as hair}' as the aiutml 
whom he represented, was gambollmg before them, with a 
long tail tied round his waist, a mask to represent the 
baboon, and two great pointed dubs in his hands. His 
army followed, a number of men with similar tails and 
masks, their bodies djed with mdigo, and also armed with 


1. Heber ,s appareoily <jwting trom John Uyden's Umevt 
tor Rama, a poem from Ute Be.vaitt, which tnats the ttcry of 
Rama in the ballad style ot Th* Kni Brmt itfeU*— 


* I warn you. fair tnudens, to wail and to 
For Rama, our Rama, to greenwood must fly; 

Hint haslen, come hasten, to see lus array. 

For Ayodhya is dark wh«i our tbef goes away* 

2- Since the punty of Sita « ptovethial, Heber probably us^jj 
the word ‘mvishtt’ in its old meaning of 'one who earned ofl 
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clubs. I was never so forcibty struck with the ideutit}' of 
Rama and Bacchus. Here were before me Bacchus, his 
brotlier Ampdus, the Sat3Ts (smeared with wine lees), 
and the great Pan commanding them. The fable, however, 
can hardly have originated in India, and probably has been 
imported both by the Greeks and the Brahmins from 
Cashmere, or some other central country where the grape 
grows, unless we suppose that the grape has been merely 
an accidental appendage to Bacchus’s character, arising 
from the fact that the festival occurs during the vintage. 
There yet remained two or three days of pageant before 
Seeta’s release, purification, and re-marriage to her hero- 
lover, but for this conclusion I did not remain in Allahabad. 
At Benares I am told the show is on such occasions really 
splendid. The Raja attends in state with all the principal 
inhabitants of the place; he lends lus finest elephants and 
jewels to the performers, who are children of the most 
eminent families and trained up by long previous educa- 
tion. I saw enough, however, at Allahabad to satisfy my 
curiosity. The show is now a very innocent one ; but there 
was a hideous and accursed practice in ‘ the good old 
times ’ before the British police was established, at least 
if all whicli the Mussulmans and the English say is to 
be believed, which shows the Hindoo superstition in all its 
horrors. The poor children who had thus been feasted, 
honoured, and made to contribute to the popul-it amuse- 
ment, were, it is asserted, always poisoned -with sweetmeats 
given them the last day of the show, tliat it might be said 
their spirits were absorbed into the deities whom they 
had represented ! Nothing of the sort can now. be done. 
The children, instead of being brought for the purpose from 
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a distance by the pnesls are the chAdren o£ 
whose pnor and subsequent histoij is known ard ann 
and Sceta now gro>v old like other bojs and girts 
The Festo \i. at Deosa 

Jmuari 26 ISZj— Dco^ is a taller lay 

town buh on oie side of a square table - 1 
hill with a sharp peak adjoimng to it. The 
IS crowned by a \erj extensire fortres* and there arc 
s-anous rema ns of antiqiut> such as a large tank now 
nnnous and dr^ and a good many tomb' which evince 
that the pbce has seen better days From its namf 
Deosa or Dmnc it should seem to possess a sacred 
character and eien now we found a consideraHe encamp* 
ment of merchants and pifgrims mih flnng chairs, swings 
and other 8>itiptoins of a Hindoo fair or festival 
turned out to be one wludi I cannot find in the Calcutta 
Almanac, but which they here call * Pusuad and it w*s 
celebrated m the course of the day inih a degree of glitter 
and sliow which 1 did not expect in a place apparently 
so poor and ruinous. Two little images of a male and 
female, called I think. Gungwala and Guijgwalce t were 
earned wrapped up m a piece of kincoh, ui a very gaudy 
gil led nitt.3 drawn by the people to an open tent pitched 
without the town A good deal of dtumm ng and sm<nng 
followed and the ceremony emled l> pelting each other 
with red powder as donng the bcolee. Sfeantinw the 
n^ual tra^c and d versions of a ccnmiry fa r went on 
cakes cloth of different kmds. and coarse tniikcts were 


rte'tvil The denies mere njCT. 
ers of which *11 nw* .« 


I The occaaon 

after ihe Caneer ,n the waters of which all river* la Itvii* 
cona,.cmJ to partake 
2. Sacred car Skt. Radura. 
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exposed in considerable abundance, and a good many of 
tlie people whom we met in tlie afternoon had evidently 
either been drinking or taking opium. We 'ivalked through 
the town, which liad a ruined wall round it, and contained 
one fine old pagoda, resembling those at Benares, sev’eral 
small ones, a Mussulman mosque, and some large and 
richly-canned stone houses, but all verging to decay. The 
ruin of the towns, as of the rest of the country^ was laid 
by die people on Ameer Khan,t though they did not seem 
to have any accurate information about the matter, and 
onmcd that it had l>een always as it is now in their memory. 
Its dilapidation, I suspect, is of older date. There are some 
very elegant tombs without tlie walls, and altogether the 
place is one extremely characteristic of the anrient habits 
of India. 

The images which we saw were taken back to the pagoda 
at night and, after a few day's more of similar parade, 
were to be committed to the nearest river and sunk in it, 
where, being of rmbaked clay, they soon dissolve. It is 
said that this is a relic of a hideous custom, which still 
prevmls in Assam and was anciently practised in Egypt, 
of flinging a youth and maiden, richly dressed, annually 
into their sacred river. That such a custom formerly 
existed in India is, I believe, a matter of pretty uniform 
tradition. But tliis practice of drowning images is not 
confined to the two figures in question, but is the case 
with all their idols, except a very few. Kali in her various 
forms, and the other many-handed, many-headed 
potentates, who are worshipped in Calaitta, are all of day, 
and all carried in like manner, after their festivals, to be 

1. See note p. 63 . 
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absotbeil m the hoi) stream a custom whtcli roay seem 
rather to t>i)if> the mfenonty confessed b\ tVie Ifmdoos 
themse!\es of all their symbols to the God of nature, than 
to recall tlie memorj of an ancient piece of mhumanit) 

CnvaRt-CK PoojAU 

ApnlO 1824— Tie Hindoo festival of ‘Churruck 
Poojah t commenced to-dav of wlucli as my wife has 
given an account in her )oumal I sliall only add a few 
particulars 

(One of the Hindoo festivals in honour of th'* goddess 
Kail commenced this evening Near the nver a crew’d was 
assembled round a stage of bamboos fifteen feet high 
composed of two upright and three homenta] poles, which 
last were placed at atwut five feel asunder On this kind 
of ladder several men mourned with large bags, out of 
which the) threw down various articles to the b> slanders, 
who caught them with great eagerness , but I was too far 
off to ascertain what they were. They then, one by one. 
raised their joined hands over their heads and threw 
themselves down, with a force which must have proved 
fata] had not their fait been broken by some means or other 
The crowd was to<> dense to allow of ray discovenng how 
this was effected, \mt it is certain they were unhurt, as 
the) immediately (^ascended and performed the same 
ceremonies many times 

On the 10th we were awakened before daybreak by the 
discordant sounds of nttire musical instruments and im 
med ately mounted our Viorses and rod* to the Meidan 


i Chakra Pooja, the fes of the wheel — the wheel of 
power held by the goddess U 



Chakra Pooja 


As the morning adranced we could see an immense crowd 
coming down the Chowringhee road, whicli was augmented 
by persons joining it from all the streets and lanes of the 
city. We entered the crowd, taking the precaution of 
making the saees walk close by my horse’s head, who Avas 
frightened at tlie music, dancing, and glare of torches, 
accompanied at inten’als by the deep sound of the gong. 

‘ The double double peal of the drum was there, 

And the startling sound of the trumpet’s blare. 

And the gong, that seemed with its thunder dread 
To stun tlie liA'ing, and waken the dead.’ 

,In the midst of this crowd walked and danced the 
miserable fanatics, torturing themselves in tlie most 
horrible manner, and eacli surrounded by his own particular 

band of admirers, with music and torches 

Their countenances denoted suffering, but they evidently 
gloried in their patient endurance, and probably were 
supported by the assurance that they were expiating the 
sins of the past year by suffering voluntarily, and with- 
out a groan, this agony. 

. We had considerable difficulty in making our way 
through the crowd; but ivhen we had arrived at a short 
distance from the scene of action, the coup d’oeil Avas 
beautifully picturesque, and forcibly reminded me of an 
English racecourse : flags Avere flying in eA'^ery direction, — 
booths AA^ere erected Avith stages for dancing; the flow- 
ing Avhite garments df the natives gave the impression 
of a numerous assemblage of well-dressed Avomen; and 
though on a nearer approach their dingy complexions 
destroyed the illusion, yet tlie scene lost nothing of its 
beauty. I never saAV in England such a multitude collected 
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the two sentnes who at all tunes keep gttird on two 
large tanks m the Meidan no police except the tisual 

Choke^dar or watchman * at his post near Allypoor 
Bndge vet nothing like quarrelling or noting occurred 
and >ery little scolding A similar crowd in England 
would ha\e shown three boxing matches m half an hour 
and m Italy there would have lieen half a-dozen assassina 
tions before night In the etening I walked m another 
direction towards the Boitaconnah and the streets chiefly 
occuped hy natives Here I saw the ‘swinging' 

Nacii Gikls 

Alcr en ber 18, 1823 —My wife went to a nach gircn 
bv one of the wealthy natives Baboo Rouplall MuUich 
whose immense house with Corinthian pillars we had 
observed more than once in our passage along the Chit 
poor road She has given a full account of it in her 
journal 


(1 joined Lady 'lacnaghten and a large thi s 

® RouplaU 

iiullicli on the opening of his new house The outside 
was bnlhantly illuminated and as the building is a fine 
one the effect was extremely good The crowl without 
e ga es wm great We were ushered into a large hall 
Pying the centre of tJie house round which tun two 
^llwies with a number of doors opening into small apart 
en s e upper ones being for the most part inhabited 


t These watchmen 
than their brelhren in 
the hour but procla n 
from tirre to t me 
'trs. Heber 


are less numerous and not more efUaent 
I the streets erf London They do not cry 
iMheir wakefulness by uttenng loud ho»U 
Ihey are armed Mth p stol stturd, and 



Nach Girls 


by the lemales of the famih’’, who were of course invisible 
to us, though they were able to look down into die hall 
through the Venetians. Tliis hall is open to the sl^', but 
on this, as on all public occasions, it was covered in ivith 
scarlet clotli, with which the floor was also carpeted. All 
the large native houses are built on this principle ; and tlie 
fathers, sons, and grandsons, with their resjiective families, 
live together, till tlieir numbers become too great, when 
they separate like the patriardis of old, and find out new 
habitations. The magnificence of the building, the beauti- 
ful pillars supporting the upper galleries, and the expen- 
sive and numerous glass chandebers with which it ivas 
lighted, formed a striking contrast with the dirt, the 
apparent poverty, and the slovenliness of every' part that 
was not prepared for exhibition; the rubbish left by tlie 
builders had actually never been removed out of the lower 
gallery'; the banisters of tlie stair-case, in itself paltry*, 
were of common unpainted wood, and broken in many 
places; and I was forced to tread with care to avoid the 
masses of dirt over which we walked. 

On entering we found a crowd collected round a song- 
stress of great reputation, named Viiki, the Catalani of 
the East, who was singing in a low but sweet voice some 
Hindoostanee songs, accompam'ed by inartifidal and un- 
melodious native music. As the crowd was great, we 
adjourned into a small room opening out of the upper 
gallery, where we sat listening to one song after another, 
devoured by swarms of mosquitoes, till we were heartily 
tired, when her place was taken by the nach, or dandng- 
girls, — ^if dancing that could be called which consisted in 
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strained movements of the anns, head, and tody, the 
feet, thongh in perpetual slow motion, seldom moving 
from the same spoL Some story was evidently intended 
to be told from the expression of ihdr countenances, but 
to me It was quite umnlelligitile. I never saw public 
danang in England so free from everything approadung 
to indecenev Their dress was modesty itself nothing 
but tlieir faces, feet, and hands being oeposed to view. 
An attempt at buffoonery next followed, Ul-iimgined and 
^worse executed, consisbng of a bad imitation of English 
cdunfij dances bj ill-dressed men. In short, the whole 
exhibition was fatiguing and stupid, nearly evtry charm 
but that of noveltj bang wanting. To do n* greater 
honour, we were now shown into another room, where 
a supper-table was laid out for a select few, and I was 
told the great supper room was well supplied with eat- 
ables I returned txjme between twelve and one, much 
tired and not the least disposed to attend another nach.] 

A South Indian DAxaNC Gial 
yiorth, 1826— small old pagoda is in the 
en^ce of the town (Sadras), whose principal 
ini^les, the presiding Brahmin and the dancing- 
girl.\ followed me to my tent This was the 
first Vpeamen which 1 had seen of the southern 
Bayaderei wlio differ considerably from the nach girls of 
northern. India, beii^ all in the service of different 
temples, for which they are purchased young, and brought 
up with a degree of care which is seldom bestow ed on the 
I Professonal dandng girL 
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females of India of any other class. This care not only 
extends to dancing and singing and the other allurements 
of their miserable profession, but to reading and writing.t 
Their dress is lighter tlian the bundles of red cloth which 
Stt-addle the figurante of Hindostan, and their dancing is 
said to be more indecent; but their general appearance 
and manner seemed to me far from immodest, and their 
air even more respectable than the generality' of the lower 
classes of India. The poor girl whom I saw at Sadras, 
making allowance for tire difference of costume and 
complexion, might have passed for a smart, but modest, 
English maid-senanL The money which they acquire 
in the practice of their profession is hallowed to their 
gods, whose ministers are said to turn them out without 
remorse, or witli a ven' scanty provision, when age or 
sickness renders them unfit for their occupation. Most 
of them, however, die young. I had heard tliat the Baya- 
deres were regarded %vith respect among the otlier classes 
of Hindoos, as sen'ants of the gods, and that, after a 
few years' service, they' often married respectabty.2 But, 
though I made several inquiries, I cannot find that this 
is the case; their name is a common term of reproach 

1. The dandng girls of South Indian temples, called deva- 
'dasis {servants of God), were originally virgins devoted to the 
service of God whom tl^y were to please by their Abbimya, a 
combination of music and acting. Frazer says in The Golden 
Bough, ‘The life of a Devadasi bedecked with all the accom- 
plishments that the muses could give Was one of spotless purity.' 

2. A false idea to which Thackeray gave currency in The 
Newcomes. 
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amonj; the wnmen of the countr>> nor could anv wan of 
<t«crt caste marry one of thetr number. Yet the gods 
a*? Iwroured who receive such sacrifices* 1 faiv alwajs 
looked on these poor creatures with no common feehngs 
of sorrow and pit) 



CONCLUSION 

India in 1823 — A General Account of the 
• Country and the People 

{Extract from Letter to J. Wihnot Horton, Esq,, 
dated Calcutta, December, 1823) 

This is a fine country and, at tliis time of year, a ver}’- 
fine climate. We have, indeed, no mountains, not even an 
elevation so high as the mount in Kensington Gardens, 
which I recollect the more, because in them was my last 
ramble with yourself and Hay. We have no springs, no 
running streams except the Ganges, and we have not 
much of open plain and dry turf. But we have wood and 
water in abundance ; the former of the noblest description 
of foliage which I have ever seen, both in form, verdure, 
variety, and depth of shadow. I had no idea of the beauty 
and majesty of an Indian wood; the coloured prints which 
I had seen in England being as unlike the sober richness 
of the reality as the bloom of Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work 

goddesses to Mrs. . Nor, to those who like wandering 

about an immense conservatory, or who are pleased and 
interested with cane-work cottages, little gardens of 
plantains and pine-apples, and the sight of a very' poor, 
but simple, and by no means inelegant, race of peasants, 
are there prettier rides than those afforded by the lanes 
and hedgerows round Calcutta. The mornings, from 
five to eight, are now equal to the pleasantest time of the 
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year in CngUnd Uien tono« about eight liour< during 
which a man does well to remain in the bouse, but which 
under »ui.h cifcum lanccs arc not too ho‘ either for com 
fort or anv kind t menul cvertion. ard from four to 
dark it i again alwiit the lempcfaturc of our '‘ummer 
eiemng Tliis i ni'eed the best time of jear Of the 
rams and the lio wiiwU ever>liod> sjxaks with i-er) 
alarming elofjiience and I apprehend that, during their 
continuance a lare existence is alt that anj man tan liope 
ft r We liatl some I tile of these last on our first amval 
but not buffceil l j resent our morning and evening 
ainngs The\ were lioweser sufiiaently potent to m* 
duce us to lehese al* which liad been told u* of the 
necessiiT of cool clothing cold diet and qtuetress 


Of die people of this countrv and the manner m which 
they are governed I lave as vet hardlr seen enough to 
form an opinion I have seen enough, however to find 
that the customs the habits and prejudices of the fonner 
are much niimndcrstood in England \\ e havx all heard 
for instance of the bumanitv of the Hindoos towards 
brute creatures their horror of animal food etc.' and vou 
may be perhajis as modi snrpnscd as 1 was to find that 
those who can afford it are hardly less carnivorous than 
ourselves, that even the purest Brahmms are allowed to 
eat mutton ard vcusion i tlia* fish is permitted to many 
castes, and pork to mai^ oth^, and that, though they 
consider it as a gnevous ertme to kill a cow or bullock 

I The Bishop is mistaliHi Though some sects of Brahmins 
in northern Ind » do not scniide to tike animal food, the inaionty 
especially in south India, strictly abstain from it 
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for the purpose of eating, yet they treat their draught 
oxen, no less than their horses, with a degree of barbarous 
severity which would turn an English hackney-coachman 
sick. Nor have their religious prejudices and the un- 
changeableness of their habits been less exaggerated. 
Some of the best informed of their nation, with whom 
I have conversed, assured me that half their most re- 
markable customs of civil and domestic life are bcrrowed 
from their Sluhammedan conquerors ; and at present 
there is an obvious and increasing disposition to imitate 
the English in everj’thing, which has already led to very 
remarkable changes, and will, probably, to still more im- 
portant. The wealthy natives now all affect to have their 
houses decorated with Corinthian pillars and filled with 
English furniture. They drive the best horses and the 
most dashing carriages in Calcutta. Many of them speak 
English fluently, and are tolerably read irt English litera- 
ture; and the children of one of our friends I saw one 
day dressed in jackets and trousers, with round hats, shoes, 
and stockings. In the Bengalee newspapers, of which 
there are two or three, politics are can^-assed with a bias, 
as I am told, inclining to Whiggism, and one of their 
leading men gave a great dinner not long since, in honour 
of the Spanish Revolution. Among the lower orders the 
same- feeling shows itself more beneficially, in a growing 
neglect of casle — in not merely a willingness, but an 
anxiet)’, to send their children to our schools, and a desire 
to leam and speak English, which, if proper!}' encouraged, 
might, I verily believe, in fifty years' time, make our 
language what the Oordoo, or coiiri and caJii/> language 
of the countrj- (the Hindoostanee) is at present. And 
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though instances of actual comersion to Christianity ai^ 
as yet very uncommon vet the number of childicn 
male and female who are now rccmving a sort of Chnst 
lan education reading the Kew Testament repeating the 
Lords Prayer and Commandments and all with the 
consent or at least wthout the censure of their parents 
or spiritual guides have increased during the fast two 
years to an amount which astonishes the old 
European residents who were used to trcrohlc 
at the name of a missionary and shrink from the 
common duties of Chnstun ty lest they should give 
offence to the r heathen neighliours So far from that 
being the conscciuence of ilie aeal which has been lately 
slvDwn many of the Brahmins themselves express admira 
tion of the morality of the Gospel and profess to entertain 
a better opinion of the English since they have found 
that they too have a religion and a Chaster All that 
seems nwessary for the best effects to follow i‘ to let 
things take their course to make the missionaries discreet 
to keep the Government as it now is strictly neuter and 
to place o«r confidence in a genera! diffusion of knowledge 
and in making ourselves really useful to the temporal as 
well as the spiritual interests of the people among whom 
we live. In all these points there is indeed room for 
improvement I do not by anv means assent to the pictures 
of depravity and general worthlessness drawn of the 
Hindoos They are dendediy by nature a mild pleasing 
and intelligenl race sober parsimomous and where 
an object is held out to them most industnoiis and per 
severing But the magistrates and lawyers all agree tliat 
in no country are lying and perjury «o common and so 
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little regarded. Notwithstanding the apparent mildness 
of tlieir manners, the criminal calendar is generally as 
full as in Ireland, with gang-robberies, setting fire to build- 
ings, stacks, etc., etc. ; and the number of children who are 
decoyed aside and murdered for the sake of their orna- 
ments, Lord Amherst assures me, is dreadful. Yet in 
all these points a gradual amelioration is said to be per- 
ceptible; and I am assured that there is no ground what- 
ee'er for the assertion that the people are become less 
innocent or prosperous under British administration. In 
Bengal, at least in this neighbourhood, I am assured by 
the missionaries, who, as speaking the language and 
associating with the lower classes, are by far the best 
judges, that the English Government is popular. They 
are, in fact, lightly taxed (though tliat taication is 
clumsil}' arranged and liable to considerable abuse, from 
the extortions of the native Aumeens and Chokfydars) ; 
they have no military conscription or forced services; 
the}' live in great security from the march of armies, etc. ; 
and, above all, they some of them recollect in their own 
country, and all of tliem may hear or witness in the case 
of their neighbours in Oude and the Birman empire, how 
very differently all tliese things are managed under the 
Hindoo and Maliommedan sovereignties. 

One very wise and liberal measure of Government has 
been the appropriation of all the internal transit duties 
to tlie construction of roads and bridges, and the im- 
provement of the towns where they are levied. A more 
popular, however, and I believe better policy, rvould love 
been to remit those duties altogether. They are precisely 
the things in which the Chokeydars and other unaerlings 
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are roost fraudulent and oppressive. Twice as much 
IS extorted Lj tl«se fellows from the poor countrj people 
as lhe\ are authorised to receive^and, of what is authorised, 
onh a moderite i>an finds its wa> into Uie Company s 
coffers. Liider «uch arcomstances it might, perhaps, be 
better to rcmo\e all resiramts from internal intercourse 
and traffiL, to make the peo^Je industrious and prosperous, 
and to be assured that iinproiements would follow by 
degrees, in proportion as ihe> become necessary or desir- 
able Lord Comvnlliss (anMus settlement of zemindary 
rents in Bengal is often «e\erc1y censured here as not 
sufficieni!) protevtmg the rxuts and depniing itic Cov- 
eminenl of all advantage from the improvements of the 
temtorj The> who reason thus lave apparently for- 
gotten that, without some «uch *<ttlefneat, those improve- 
ments would never have taken place at all, that almost 
^cry lemmdary which is brought to the hammer (and 
they are pretty numerous) is divided and sub-dinded, 
each successive sale among ^mailer proprietors, and that 
the progress is tnaiufestly going on to a minute division 
of the soil among the actual cultivators and subject to no 
ocher burdens than a fixed and very moderate quit-rent, 
a state of things lij no means undesirable m a nation, and 
which only needs to be corrected m its possibl- excess 
by a law of primogeniture and by encouraging, instead 
of forbidding the purchase of lands by the Englidi. On 
the desirableness of this last measure, as the most probable 
means of improving the country and attracting the 
pi^ntry to our government I find, m Calcutta, little 
difference of opinion AD the restnction whidi seems 
weessarv is, that the collectors of the Companv's taxes 
Shan not U allowed to purchase lands within the limits of 
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their districts; and if tlie same law were extended to their 
Hindoo and Mussalman deputies, a considerable source of 
oppression, which now exists, would be dried up or 
greatl)' mitigated. 

Civilisation in India 
{From a letter, dated March 1825) 

To say tliat the Hindoos or tlie IMussalmans are defi- 
cient in any essential featmre of a civilised people, is an 
assertion which I can scarce!}’ suppose to be made by any 
who have lived with them. Their manners are, at least, 
as pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding 
stations of life among ourselves; their houses are larger, 
and, according to their wants and climate, to the full as 
convenient as ours ; their architecture is at least as elegant, 
and, though the worthy Scotch divines may doubtless wish 
their labourers to be clad in ‘ hodden grey and their 
gently' and merchants to wear powder and mottled stock- 
ings, like worthy Mr and the other elders of his 

kirk-session, I really do not think tliat the}’ would gain 
either in cleanliness, elegance, or comfort, by exchanging 
a w’hite cotton robe for the completest suit of dittos. Nor 
is it true that in the meclianic arts they are inferior to the 
general run of the European nations. Where they fall 
short of us (which is cliiefly in agricultural implements 
and the medianics of common life) they are not, so’’ far 
as I have understood of Italy and the south of France, 
surpassed in any great degree by tlie people of those 
countries. Their goldsmiths and weavers produce as 
beautiful fabrics as our own; and it is so far from true 
that they are obstinately wedded to tlieir old patterns, 
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that they slww an anxitfy to inraiate our luodejs and do 
iimtate them 'try successively The ships built by native 
artists at Bombay are notoriously as good as any which 
{.ail from London or Liverpool Tlie carriages and gigs 
wluch they supilv at Calcutta are as handsome though 
not as durable as those of Long Acre In the little town 
of Moiighyr three hundred miles from Calcutta I had 
pistols double-barrelled guns and different pieces of 
cabinet work brought down to my lioat for sale which m 
outvrard form (for 1 know no further) nobody but 
perhaps Air could dc-ect to be of Hindoo origin, 

and at Delhi in the shop of a wealthy native jeweller, 

I found brooches ear rings snuff boxes etc of the latest 
models (so far as 1 am a judge) and ornamented witlt 
Trench devices and mottos 

The fact is that iliere is a degree of intercourse mam 
ta lied betweai this country and Europe and a degree of 
information existing among the people as to wha* passes 
there which coimdering how many of them neither speak 
nor read English implies other cliannels of communica 
iron besides those which we supply and respecting wludi 
I liave been able as yet to obtain very little infonnaliotL 
Amonj, the jircscnts sent last year to the Supreme Gov 
cmmeiit by the little state of Ladak m Chinese 1 artary, 
some large sheets of gilt leallier stainjied with the Russian 
eagle were the most conspicuous A traveller who calls 
himself a Transylvanian but who is shrewdly suspected 
of Icinj, a Russian sj^ was when I w-as m Kemaoon 
arrested by the commandant of our fortress among the 
Himalaya mou itains and after all our pains to exclude 
foreigners from tbe service of the native princes two 
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chevaliers of the Legion of Honour were found, above 
twelve months ago, and are still employed in casting 
cannon and drilling soldiers for the Seik Raja, Runjeet 
Singh. This, you will saj', is no more than we should 
be prepared to expect, but 3'ou probably would not sup- 
pose. (what I believe is little, if at all, known in Russia 
itself) that there is an ancient and still frequented place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage not mam- miles from Moscow, or 
that the secretar}' of the Calcutta Bible Society received, 
ten months ago, an application (by whom translated I do 
not know, but in very tolerable English) from some 
priests on the shore of the Caspian Sea, requesting a 
grant of Armenian Bibles. After this you will be the 
less surprised to learn that the leading events of the late 
wars in Europe (particularly Buonaparte’s victories) were 
often known, or at least rumoured, among the native 
merchants in Calcutta before Government receiied any 
accounts from England, or that the suicide of an English 
minister (with the mistake, indeed, of its being Lord 
Liverpool instead of the Marquis of Londonderry) had 
become a topic of conversation in the ‘hurrah bazar’ 
(the native exciiange) for a fortnight before the arrival 
of any' intelligence by die usual channels. 

With subjects tlius inquisitive, and with opportunities 
of information, it is apparent how little sense there is 
in tlie doctrine that we must keep the natives of Hindostan 
in ignorance, if we would continue to govern them. The 
fact is, that they know enough already to do us a great 
deal of mischief if they'- should find it their interest to 
make the trial. They are in a fair way, by degrees, to 
acquire still more knowledge for themselves; and the 
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«..esijoii I. .1 » iKH Uic part ot as «'>l 

as Juts to sui>crinteJid and promote lhc>r education " ^ ® 

It IS jct m our power ami to sapj>Jv them »»tli 
knovsJedgt as will be at once most liarmlcss to onr^elses 
and most useful to them 

MlSSlONABY EOUCATION iNPtA 

/ ram a Ullrr dated iJarch i&2a —As ao useful auxi 
har\ to the missionaries the t»ia1hshment of elementary 
schools for the lower clashes and for females is fomgr on 
to a ^ cry great extent and might lie earned to any con 
cenable extent to Vihi\.h our pecuniary mrtns would carry 
us Nor js there any measure from which I anticipate 
more specdv benefit than the elei-aUon of the nsing fencta 
tion of females (o Uieir natural raid^ m society, and giving 
them (which is all that m any of our schools we as yet 
\enture to vp\c) the lessons of morality extracted 

from the (jo«ik 1 wiihoin am direct religious in*tr«ctioti 
Thexe schools such of tlicm at least as I liase ans con 
ceni niih are earned on without any help from Goseni 
ment Government has however been very Iilieral in its 
grants both to a Society for National Education and in 
the in«tinition and support of two colleges of Hindoo 
students of npet age the one at Benares the ether it 
Calcutta But 1 «Jo not think any of these institutions 
in the way after which they are at present conducted 
hkeh to do much good. Jo the elemeinaVy schools suji- 
ported by the former through a very causeless and 
ndioilwis fear of gJ«»g- offence to ihe- natives they 
have forbidden the u e of dK Scripture- or any extraeu 
fnwn them though the moral lessons of the Go pci are 
read by all Uiodoos who can get hold of tliem, wnhont 
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scruple and with much attention; and though tlieir exclu- 
sion is tantamount to excluding all moral instruction 
from their scliools, the Hindoo sacred writings having 
notliing of the kind, and, if they had, being shut up 
from the majority of tlie people by the double fence of 
a dead language and an actual prohibition to read them, 
as too holy for common ejcs or ears. The defects of 
the latter will appear, when 1 have told you (hat the 
actual state of Hindoo and Mussulman literature, vuctalis 
iitHlaudis, very nearly resembles what the literature of 
Europe %vas before the time of Galileo, Copernicus, and 
Bacon. The Mussulmans take their logic from Aristotle, 
filtered through many successive translations snd com- 
mentaries; and their metaph3'sical system is professedly 
derived from Plato (‘Filatoun’). The Hindoos have 
sj’stems not verj' dissimilar from these, though, I am told, 
of greater lengtli and more intricacy; but the studies in 
which tliey spend most of tlieir time are the acquisition 
of the Sanskrit and the endless refinements of its gram- 
mar, prosody, and poetrj*. Botli have the same Natural 
Philosophy, which is also that of Aristotle in Zoology and 
Botany, and Ptolemy in Astronom}-, for which the 
Hindoos have forsaken their more ancient notions of the 
seven seas, the six earths, and the flat base of Padalon, 
supported on the back of a tortoise. By tlie science which 
they now possess, they are some of them able to foretell 
an eclipse or compose an almanac, and many of tliem 
derive some pecuniar}^ advantage from pretensions to 
judicial astrologj'. In medicine and chemistry thej' are 
just sufliciently advanced to talk of substances being moist, 
drj', hot, etc., in the third or fourth degree; to dissuade 
from letting blood, or ph3*sicking on a Tuesday, or 
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tinder a particular aspect of the heavens, and to e^r 
m their pursmi of tire philosooher s stone, and the ehxir 
of »m/nortaI)tv 

The lash of enlightening the studious jouth of such 
a nation would seem to be a tolenbly straightforward one 
But though for the college m Calcutta (not Bishops 
College remember tut the Sanscrit or Hindoo UiUege), 
an expensite set of instruments lias been sent out, and 
It seems intended that the natural sciences should be 
studied there the managers of the present institution tahe 
tare that their bo>s should have as little time as possible 
for such pursuits b) requiring from them all witlwut 
exception a laborious stud) of Sansent and all the use- 
less and worse than useless literature of their ancestors 
A good deal of this has been charged (and in some little 
degree charged with justice) agajTist the exclusive attco* 
tion paid to Greek and Logre, till late!) m Oxford. £ut 
in Oxlord se haie ne«er been guihj (srtice a better 
sjstem was known in the world at large) of teaching the 
pli>sics of Aristotle however we mav have paid an 
excessive attention to his aictaph)sics and dialectics 

In Benares however, I found in the institution sup- 
ported by Government a professor lecturing on astronomy 
after the s)stem of Ptolemy and All unazar while one of 
lire most forward boys was at the pains of cast ng tny 
hoTOscoire and the majority of the school were toiling 
at Sanscrit grammar And yet the day before, in the 
same holy aty I liad visited another college, founjgj 
lately by a wealth) Hindoo hanker and entrusted by 
to the managenrent of the Oiurch Missionary Society m 
sia 
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which, besides a grammatical knowledge of the Hindoo- 
stanee language, as well as Persian and Arabic, the senior 
boj-s could pass a good examination in English grammar, 
in Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s Scientific Dialo- 
gues, the use of tlie globes, and the principal facts and 
precepts of the Gospel, most of them writing beautifully 
in the Persian, and very tolerablj' in the English character, 
and excelling most boys I have met with in the accuracy 
and readiness of their arithmetic. The English officer 
who is now in charge of the Benares Vid(y)alaya is a 
clever and candid young man, and under him, I look 

forward to much improvement Ram Mohun 

Roy, a learned native who has sometimes been called, 
though I fear without reason, a Qiristian, remonstrated 
against this system last year, in a paper which he sent me 
to be put into Lord Amherst’s hands, and which, for its 
good English, good sense, and fordble arguments, is a 
real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic. I have not 
since been iir Calcutta, and know not whether any im- 
provement has occurred in consequence. But from the 
unbounded attachment to Sanscrit literature displayed 
by some of tliose who chiefly manage those affairs, I have 
no great expectation of the kind. Of the value of the 
acquirements which so mucli is sacrificed to retain, I can 
only judge from translations, and they certainly do not 
seem to me worth picking out of die nibbish under which 
they were sinking. Some of the poetrj' of the Maliabarat, 
I am told, is good, and I think a good deal of the Rama- 
yuna prett) . But no work ha<^ yet been produced which 
even pretends to be authentic history. No u«eful dis- 
coveries in science are, I believe, so much as expected, 
and I have no great sympathy walk those students who 
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rahie a worlHess tract, iitctdy because it tails 
or a language whtch teacl>es iwtlunga iof * 


or a language wjirji — »■ , 

copiousness and intneacy H I ssere to itm rfd 


copiousness anu inirnai./ ** » - -- . . 

Or«nUal learning 1 should certainlj follow that ol w 
Mussulmans whose histones 'eem rcallv scry ipoc 
those of Europe and whose poetry, so far as I am 
able to judge has hardly had justice done to it to t^ 
ultra fiowco translations which hase appeared in I c 
West But after all I will own that my mam quarrel 
with the institutions which I have noticed is their needless 
and systematic exclusion of the Gospels smee thev not 
only do less good than they might have done but are 
actuallj in m\ opinion productive of senou* harm 
b) awakemng the donnant jealousy of the native against 
the schools whtch pursue a different system. 


A GntLs School 


Decemler 12 1823 — 1 attended together with a Urge 
proportion of the European society of Calcutta an exami 
nation of the \ati\e Female Schools instituted by 'Sits 
Wilson and earned on by her together with her husband 
and the other Missionaries of tlie Church Missionary 
Society The progress which the children as well as the 
grown pupils had made was very creditable and it may 
show bow highly wc ougEt to apTvreciate Mrs. Wilsons 
efforts vrlien I mention that when she began her work 
there was ro known instance of an Tnd.vn female having 
been instnieted in reading writing or sewing, and that 
all those who knew roost of tl»e country regarded h 
attempt to bring them together into schools as^le as ^ 
dream of enthusiasm could be She is a sensiMe 
amatle young woman with patience and good tco^^ 



A Girls’ School 


sufficient to conquer most obstacles, who has acquired an 
influence over tliese poor little girls and their parents, as 
well as over her grown pupils, wluch at first sight seems 
little less tlian magical. It was ver)- prett)- to see the little 
swarthy children come fonvard to repeat tlieir lessons, 
and show' tlieir work to Lady Amherst, hlusliing even 
through tlieir dark complexions, with their muslin veils 
tlirown carelessl}' round tlieir slim, half-naked figures, 
tlieir black hair plaited, their foreheads speckled w'ith 
white or red paint, and their heads, necks, wrists, and 
ancles loaded iritli all tlie little finer}' they could beg or 
borrow for tlie occasion. Their parents make no objection 
to their learning the catechism, or bemg taught to read 
the Bible, provided nothing is done w'hich can mike them 
lose caste. And many of the Bralimins themselves, either 
folding the current of popular opim’on too strongly in 
favour of the measures pursued for them to stniggle with, 
or really influenced by the beaut}' of tlie lessons taught 
in Scripture and tlie advantage of giving useful knowl- 
edge and sometliing like a moral sense to the lower ranks 
of tlieir countrymen and countryw'omen, appear to 
approve of kirs. ^^'ilson’s plan, and attend the examina- 
tion of her scholars. There is not even a semblance of 
opposition to the efforts which w'e are now making to 
enlighten the Hindoos; this I had some days ago an 
excellent opportunity of observ'ing, in going round the 
scliools supported by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, with kir. Hawtayne. and seeing with how 
much apparenf* cordiality he was received, not only by 
the children themselves and tlie schoolmasters, though all 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, but by tlie parents and the 
neighbouring householders of w'hatever religion. 
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